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pied his mind almost up to the day of his death than 
the condition of his wheat crops, the price of flour and 
the operations of his mill. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether during the eight years while he was 
President of the United States he wrote privately as 
often upon any other subject as his interests as a 
miller and the marketing of his product. 

George Washington was the greatest landholder in 
America as well as the richest of all the men that 
have been President of the United States. But the 
humblest farmer and miller has never busied himself 
more diligently than Washington did in his. agricultural 
management and in the manufacture of flour. He 
procured seeds from every quarter of the world; he 
made frequent experiments on soils; he invented a 
plow, and often he might be seen in the fields or at the 
mill working in his shirtsleeves with his men. And 
no operator in flour today in any quarter watches the 
quotations more closely than Washington noted every 
fluctuation in both American and European prices, nor 
takes advantage more shrewdly than he did of every 
possibility of getting the highest rates justified by the 
demand or the condition of the market. The memo- 
randa which still exist indicate that he usually re- 
ceived the best prices and that his reputation stood 
well among the dealers. 

He was still quite a young man, and long before 
he became a national character, when in proposing an 
improvement in the market system at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, he insisted that the sale of grain should there- 
after be made by weight. It was ordered that the 
standard of wheat should be 58 lbs to the bushel, and 
Washington more than once took care that all the 
weights and measures of the dealers should be tested 
by the standards brought from London. 

In 1765, or when he was only 33 years old, he 
declared that his experience had convinced him that 
the whole Virginia system of farming was wrong or 
ruinous in its methods, that it would be well for him 
to discontinue largely the growth of tobacco, and that 
he ought to give much more time to “the growth of 
wheat and manufacturing of it into flour.” So pleased 
was he with the result of his changes that up to the 
time he was summoned to take command of the con- 
tinental army he was confident that no one else in 
America could surpass the quality of his product. 
“The wheat from some of my plantations by one pair 
of steelyards,” he said, “will weigh upwards of 60 lbs, 
and better wheat than I now have I do not expect 
to make.” 

When he went back to Mount Vernon after his 
career of Revolutionary toils, he was in the habit of 
referring proudly to it and declared that “no wheat 
that has ever yet fallen under my observation exceeds 
the wheat which some years ago I cultivated exten- 
sively but which, from inattention during my absence 
of almost nine years from home, has got so mixed or 
degenerated as scarcely to retain any of its original 
characteristics properly.” 

But after he secured time to set things in order 
again, the Mount Vernon brand of flour resumed its 
value. Thus we find in his diary in 1786 such items as 
this: “May 4. Sent Major Washington to town (Alex- 
andria) on business, where he and Mr. Lund Washing- 
ton engaged to Mr. Watson 100 bbls of my flour to 
be delivered next week at 32s 9d per bbl.” At this 
time a French visitor at Mount Vernon said that 
Washington dressed in a gray coat like an ordinary 
Virginia farmer, and that “nothing about him recalled 
the important past which he has played except the 
great number of foreigners who come to see him.” 
Just before he was again called into active public life 
to fill the presidency it was estimated that he had 
raised 7,000 bus of wheat and 10,000 bus of Indian 
corn in a single year. 

The Mount Vernon estate proper comprised about 
4,500 acres of land, divided into the Mansion House 
farm and four plantations known as the Union farm, 
the Dogue Run farm, the Muddy Hole farm and the 
River farm. Each one of the plantations had its own 
overseer and its independent outfit and plant. The 
water mill which he operated is frequently referred to 
in his letters; thus on one occasion he speaks of riding 
“with Mrs. P. and Mrs. Washington to the mill and 
new barn.” Again, in 1788, he notes how the French 
minister expressed a desire when visiting him with a 
lady to walk to the barn and how “we accordingly did 
so and from French’s plantation to my mill and from 
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thence home, completing a tour of at least seven miles.” 
There still exist some remains of the wharf on which 
his barrels of flour were deposited when prepared for 
shipment on the schooners that sailed down the Poto- 
mac and into Chesapeake Bay. 

No man of his day saw more clearly the possibilities 
of the Northwest in the future as a producer of grain 
and the necessity for the internal improvements which 
would connect it with the East and the South. Of 
course his interest in this development was stimulated 
by the fact that he was the owner of lands aggregat- 
ing more than 41,000 acres and situated in Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania, Maryland and what is now Ohio 
and Kentucky. 

“The great object for the accomplishment of which 
I wish to see the inland navigation of the rivers Poto- 
mack and James extended and improved,” he wrote as 
early as 1785, “is to connect it with the Atlantic states. 
All others with me are secondary; though I am clearly 
of opinion that it will greatly increase our commerce 
and be an immense saving in the article of transporta- 
tion and draft cattle to the planters and farmers who 
are in a position to have the produce of their labor 
water-borne.” So much absorbed was he in thinking 
out the details of the legislation which would be neces- 
sary to that end that it gave him one day an aching 
head. 

On another occasion he drank to the toast of open 
navigation with the northwest of his day—that is, the 
region of the Ohio valley—and to the great grand- 
father of the present Benjamin Harrison, the ex- 
president, he wrote a long letter in which he recited in 
detail the advantages, both political and commercial, 
of opening communication between the Potomac and 
western waters. 

He seems to have owned, or to have had an interest 
in, a mill on some land in the wilderness beyond the 
Alleghenies, for in July, 1784, he wrote: “I propose 
to be at my plantation on Youghiogheny the 10th of 
September, which with my mill and other matters will 
be disposed of the 15th, as you may see by the in- 
closed advertisements. From thence I have thought of 
visiting my lands on the Great Kanawha and on the 
Ohio.” But when the time came for the sale, he wrote, 
“My mill I could obtain no bid for.” 

When Washington became President of the United 
States he had declared with all the sincerity of his 
nature that he did not want to leave his farm and that 
it was his hope to end his days in the pursuits of 
agriculture. At this time he was so pressed for ready 
money that he had to borrow a hundred pounds in 
order to pay his expenses on the way to inauguration! 
He seems to have made up his mind while he was in 
the presidential. office that he would exercise as rigid a 
supervision of his farms and mill as the mails and 
messengers would permit him at a distance of 250 
miles. Indeed, the letters in which he gave orders to 
his overseer and other employees are as full of minute 
details as if he were personally on the ground at 
Mount Vernon. 
he had concluded a consultation with his cabinet or 
sent a message to Congress, to spend an hour or two 
in writing a letter in which the whole situation at home 
as regarded weather, crops and prices was carefully 
gone over or in which full particulars were demanded 
as to the number of barrels of flour on hand and what 
flour was bringing. 

The man whom he had in charge of his agricultural 
affairs at Mount Vernon during the greater portion 
of his two presidential terms was William Pearce. It 
was seldom that Washington allowed a Sunday to pass 
without sending him a batch of instructions. Thus one 
Sunday in 1793 he wrote: 

“After the drilled wheat at Union farm is taken 
off, let particular care be used to prevent its being 
mixed with any other; as if it answers the character 
given of it, it will be a great acquisition. That and 
the drilled wheat at Stuart’s are of the same kind, 
and were sown in drills that the ground might be 
worked while it was growing, and the most made of 
it that can be. Whether to sow the ground which is at 
Union farm in this wheat with the buckwheat and the 
grass seeds immediately after harvest, or with the 
buckwheat alone to be plowed in for manure and grass 
seeds afterwards, I shall leave to you to decide. 

“My superfine and fine flour always waits for direc- 
tions from me to be sold; but the middlings and the 
shipstuff you will dispose of whenever you can get 
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a suitable price and your want of money may re- 
quire.” 

So exact was he about such matters that in the 
midst of his weightiest public duties, or at a time when 
it was a critical question whether he could prevent his 
administration from being swept into the maelstrom of 
the French Revolution after the Reign of Terror, we 
find him in a sharp mood writing to Mount Vernon: 
“I perceive Thomas Green draws fine flour from the 
mill when the miller and others are content with mid- 
dlings.” 

Toward the end of the winter of 1794 Washington 
noted that the price of “middlings and shipstuff in 
Alexandria, Va., was greatly below the selling price in 
the market at Philadelphia,” where he was living in 
the executive mansion. “Keep me informed,” he cau- 
tioned Pearce, “of the prices of superfine flour and 
fine flour, that I may know when to strike for mine; 
and ask the miller why he does not as usual note in 
his weekly returns the number of barrels he has packed 
of all the different kinds.” A few days later he sent 
word that if $6 a bbl could be had for the superfine 
and 34s for the common flour, they might be allowed 
to go at 60 days’ credit. When this had been done 
he gave directions for pressing work that needed to be 
done in the mill race, “otherwise when the springs get 
low you will have no water for grinding, it being but a 
poor stream at best, and many leaks in the old part 
will be avoided by the new, whilst those in other parts 
of the race should be carefully sought after and effec- 
tually stopped.” 

It was incidentally with a shrewd eye to the profits 
from flour that Washington watched the war between 
England and France, the capture of some American 
vessels by British cruisers and the embargo which was 
laid on the shipping in our ports. He saw that while 
there would be a temporary fall in the price of pro- 
visions, the price of flour would go up again as soon 
as the impediments which prevented its shipment to 
Europe were removed. “Hold mine up,” he said, “to 
the prices mentioned in my last, and if they are 
offered, make a provisory agreement to be ratified or 
not by me, an answer to which can be obtained in a 
week.” But when he found that the embargo was to 
be continued he came to the conclusion that it would 
be better for the operations of his mill to be discon- 
tinued for a time, and expressed his wish that this 
should be done unless there was an appearance of the 
“fly” about the stacks; and in that event he thought 
that the best thing to do would be to grind up every- 
thing as soon as possible. 

Before the end of the spring, the embargo still 
being in force, he was willing to let his best flour be 
sold at $6 rather than hazard keeping it any longer 
on a falling market with the approach of the warm 
season. Even then, so anxious was he to get the best 
price, that he ordered that there should be no “con- 
clusive sale” until he was again heard from in the 
following Wednesday’s post. But he seems finally to 
have disposed of his flour at $6 a bbl, for, 60 days 
later—the time he usually allowed for credit—he gave 
instructions that the money due for the flour sold in 
Alexandria should be deposited in the bank at that 
place. 

How curious it is now as we look back at the 
President of the United States taking the time to 
explain how the early or drilled wheat should be sown 
at different seasons on his farm in order to discover the 
best season for it; how he had detected the difference 
between two kinds of such wheat on his Union farm, 
one of them double headed; how unless one Crow, his 
man, did not keep them asunder, the next growth would 
be an odd “hotch-potch,” and how he was anxious that 
every precaution should be taken to prevent the dread- 
ed “fly” from getting into the wheat. . 

The close interest which Washington had in his 
wheat growing and milling at a time when he was 
in the zenith of his fame cannot be better shown than 
by reproducing his own words of explicit instruction 
when, late in 1794, he was puzzled as to whether he 
should sell his wheat or grind it into flour. Note the 
extreme exactness with which—and this was only one 
of a number of instructions—he wished his meaning 
to be understood by his people at Mount Vernon. 

“To know how much of this is most for my benefit,” 
he said, “order a hundred barrels of neither your best 
nor worst wheat, to be sent to the mill, cleaned as it 
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AN AMAZING DISCREPANCY 


be report just made public by the Bureau of the 
Census on flour milling and baking in 1923 contains 
one of the most extraordinary and apparently incom- 
prehensible statements ever made regarding the two 
industries. In 1923, according to the report, the wheat 
flour output of merchant mills in the United States 
was 113,451,419 barrels, to which must be added the 
aggregate production of all the custom mills, and also 
of the small merchant mills doing a business during 
the year of less than $5,000 in value. This accords 
very closely with the commercial estimates of flour 
production. The amazing thing is that in that same 
year the total consumption of wheat flour by the 
baking industry, including all the biscuit and cracker 


manufacturers, is reported as only 34,964,075 barrels. 

This figure, according to the report, is an estimate 
“for the entire baking industry, based on returns from 
establishments which reported 98.2 per cent of the 
total value of products for the biscuit and cracker 
branch of the industry, and 76.5 per cent of the total 
reported by manufacturers of other bakery products.” 

Assuming that the estimate is approximately cor- 
rect, what it means is simply this: that out of a total 
wheat flour production in 1923 of not less than 120,- 
000,000 barrels, approximately 15,000,000 barrels were 
exported, 35,000,000 barrels went to the bakers, in- 
cluding the cracker manufacturers, and the remaining 
70,000,000 barrels found their way into household con- 
sumption. 

There is probably not a flour miller in the country 
who will accept this statement as correct. Year by 
year the family trade in wheat flour has diminished 
in volume, while sales to bakers have increased; the 
usual estimate nowadays is that from two thirds to 
three fourths of the flour consumed in the United 
States passes through the commercial bakery. Cer- 
tainly no miller will believe that the family flour trade 
is, in the aggregate, double the volume of the bakery 
business. 

Careful cross-checking of the figures contained in 
the report issued by the Census Bureau fails to reveal 
any apparent error; the estimate of the total produc- 
tion of bread and rolls, 8,429,738,953 pounds, tallies 
very closely with the figure indicating the amount of 
wheat flour used. Furthermore, all the other figures 
given for the baking industry in 1923 are very close 
to what would be expected on the basis of a commer- 
cial knowledge of the progress of the trade. 

Two conclusions only seem possible: either the Bu- 
reau of the Census has made a most extraordinary 
blunder in compiling its report of the baking industry, 
or else the whole view of the millers regarding the 
relative scope of commercial and home baking is 
utterly wrong. Of late years the work of the Census 
Bureau has been done remarkably well, as is demon- 
strated by the manifest accuracy of its figures regard- 
ing flour milling in 1923. But when its report states 
that for every barrel of wheat flour used by the bakers, 
two barrels are going to the consumer direct, it is 
obvious that either the figures are grossly in error or 
else the millers have been utterly mistaken as to the 
course of their own business. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS 

Pepe of sound thought and action in the 

development of better morale in milling said re- 
cently that he could not decide if the proposed adop- 
tion of a code of business ethics is the most visionary 
and impractical plan ever considered by men of pre- 
sumably normal minds, or if it is destined to bring 
great good into a long tried industry. He did not 
believe there could be a middle ground; either it would 
quickly be dismissed as foolish or it would herald a 
new day. 

In spite of his contrary view, the truth probably 
rests between these extremes. In more than two thou- 
sand years there has been no outstanding new day in 
milling. Changes for good or ill have come and gone, 
but millers, like all others, have ever had their un- 
solvable problems. Progress and retrogression have 
been in detail rather than in major change. Always 
the best times have been in retrospect or just beyond 
the hills ahead; never quite present. 

A code of ethics—by which is meant a listing of 
those sound rules of conduct which define good milling 
—would not result in bringing all millers to the same 
mold, equal in mental stature and alike in thought and 
action. The best that it could do would be to create, 
by a meeting of all minds, a standard of conduct for 
which the ambitious could strive and which would be 
a measure of the shortcomings of those choosing to 
remain without the pale. 

All of the professions have both written and un- 
written rules governing the conduct of their members. 
To a great extent these are self-enforcing, so that 
those who fail to abide by them are by their own acts 
placed apart. Business has not progressed that far; 
yet there is a code governing all commercial transac- 
tions, and by their adherence to or departure from it 
individuals come to be known. Whether it is described 
as integrity, fair play or by some other name, its 
existence is plain and it is of extreme importance 
in business life. 

The fitting of such a standard of conduct to the 
needs of a particular industry should not, therefore, 
be a difficult matter. It is necessary only to affirm 
those practices which are known to be sound and to 
ban those which experience has proved lead to disaster. 
Once the code is stated, each miller may elect whether 
he will pledge himself to adhere to it and thus serve 
himself and the industry, or go his own way and there- 
by do injury to both. 

Milling is far older than defined ethics, and there 
would, therefore, be nothing incongruous in taking a 
leaf from ancient learning to find solution of its pres- 
ent problems. Indeed, it would be fitting if one of 
the oldest sciences and one of the most ancient arts 
would thus find common ground. 

Perhaps it might not be esteemed as a direct 
compliment to the greatest mind of all time, but 
there would at worst be no detraction to the fame 
of Aristotle if he could assist millers to obtain their 
own summum bonum. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
— appointment of Dr. William M. Jardine to a 

place in his cabinet is further evidence, if any 
be needed, of the sound, practical common sense of 
President Coolidge. Out of the scores of men pro- 
posed for the vacancy in the Department of Agri- 
culture, he rapidly passed over all of those who were 
known for their tendency to chase agricultural phan- 
toms and gave serious consideration only to those who 
had actual knowledge of farming. That Dr. Jardine’s 
record stood the test in the final competition of quali- 
fications may be accepted as proof that he is the best 
available man for the job. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture is in no sense 
a book farmer. He came from the soil, and, as a lad, 
had his practical experience in farming before he 
began to learn it in school. While yet a student at 
the Utah Agricultural College he was both a hand 
on his father’s farm and an assistant instructor in 
the school. Later he attained a professorship, and 
from that advanced, through merit and hard work, to 
a responsible position in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and later to the faculty of the Kansas college, 
of which a few years later he became president. 

Dr. Jardine’s sincerity, sound sense and fine courage 
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were well exemplified a year ago when he took an 
uncompromising attitude in opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Not only did he take his position against 
it, but, contrary to the political sentiment of the West, 
he made his views widely public. Knowing that its 
enactment would be bad, he disregarded the possible 
effect on his own fortunes, and said so. In this, as 
in other similar instances, he always has proved him- 
self true to his faith. 

It is*not generally known that Dr. Jardine was 
one of the three or four men seriously considered for 
the presidency of the Millers’ National Federation. 
He was not a candidate for the position any more 
than he was for Secretary of Agriculture, but, in its 
determination to draft the strongest man available, 
the executive committee was strongly impressed with 
Dr. Jardine’s qualifications. It is in compliment to 
both men to say that in securing Sydney Anderson 
for its president the Federation kept President 
Coolidge from having a splendid cabinet member, while 
it is entitled to his gratitude for leaving Dr. Jardine 
available for the position which he will so capably 
fill. 


THE IMMORTAL QUARTERMASTER 


Nig quartermaster’s department of the Boston 
army base is quoted by the United Press as au- 
thority for the statement that the present cost of 
producing a twenty-ounce loaf of bread is exactly 
two cents. The figure is arrived at by taking “a very 
good grade of flour” at $5.88 a barrel, adding other 
materials and labor and producing a standard loaf 
“according to government regulations.” 

The chief quartermaster’s statistical aide is wast- 
ing his time. Ability such as his has no business 
wearing a sword and belonging to the military. His 
is a light which deserves to shine, not in the obscuring 
shadow of Bunker Hill but out in the wide spaces 
where a cipher’s a cipher and a figure’s a figure. The 
world may be overfilled with heroes, but there are too 
few brave quartermasters’ aides among them. When 
one is found he should be set in a high place for to be 
admired. And he might be immortalized with: 


Oh, the wild charge he made, 
Brave quartermaster’s aide, 
Challenging fate. 

Sounding the bakers’ knell, 
Giving the millers hell, 

Less than six bucks a bbl, 
Five eighty eight. 





THE FATHER OF MILL ACCOUNTING 


N “George Washington as a Miller,’ reprinted in 

this issue from The Northwestern Miller’s Holiday 
Number of 1900, there is special interest and amuse- 
ment in Washington’s specific instructions for making 
a test run of his mill to discover once and for all 
whether its operation was profitable. Apparently, 
there had long been doubt in his mind as to the rate 
of profit gained, and something is to be said for the 
straightforward simplicity of his plan of grinding a 
measured amount of wheat, selling the products and 
checking the income against the cost. 

All of the available facts and correspondence bear- 
ing on Washington’s life at Mount Vernon and his 
direction of affairs there during his long absence in 
the war and later as president, show that his interest 
in wheat growing and in the operation of the mill was 
at all times a lively one. He was proud of the high 
standing of his flour and exercised every effort to 
protect the reputation of his brand. There is an espe- 
cially characteristic touch in his writing, “I perceive 
Thomas Green draws fine flour from the mill when the 
miller and others are content with middlings.” Some- 
thing, perhaps, of the patrician in this, but greater 
indication of the high regard in which he held his best 
product. 

No doubt many of the present milling generation 
are unaware of George Washington’s importance in 
the industry of his day, and it is on that account that 
Mr. Perrine’s article is reprinted from the issue of 
twenty-five years ago. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
. Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


Feb. 14 Feb.7 1924 1923 





Minneapolis ...237,257 252,271 222,294 249,050 
St. Paul ......-. 11,165 8,151 12,402 13,029 
Duluth-Superior 16,880 13,090 15,760 8,010 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 6,700 3,000 8,000 

Totals ....... 272,302 280,212 253,456 278,090 


Outside mills*..166,749 238,646 208,602 152,487 











Ag’gate sprg.. 439,051 518,858 462,058 430,577 
St. Louis .....-. 27,600 26,100 36,600 30,500 
St. Louist ..... 46,800 42,400 44,100 39,400 
Buffalo 162,340 193,016 122,684 130,515 
Chicago 38,000 38,000 37,000 22,000 
Kansas City....114,093 116,307 92,290 76,960 
Kansas Cityt... 366,802 371,076 277,437 268,070 





OmmeaRe «ccocecce 22,842 21,968 19,835 21,600 
St. Joseph ..... 40,683 43,368 24,079 28,622 
BaliMe .cccccece $0,178 30,666 18,377 23,285 
Wichita ......+. $6,463 36,044 36,261 32,607 
Toledo ....s.0% 28,500 32,300 29,000 23,800 
Toledof ....... 95,683 77,096 94,984 60,110 
Indianapolis ... 10,201 12,439 9,631 12,085 
Nashville**® .... «+++. 121,322 123,417 91,695 
Portland, Oreg.. 28,474 38,334 560,028 35,655 
Seattle .....++. 28,742 28,800 34,211 36,030 
PRCOMR ccccces 15,944 12,844 47,798 42,018 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


Feb. 14 Feb. 7 1924 1923 
2 3 


Minneapolis ...... 42 45 8 44 
St. Paul .....cceee 51 37 50 55 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 35 43 22 
Milwaukee ......-. 59 56 25 50 
Outside mills* .... 54 62 52 38 

Average spring.. 47 61 44 41 
St. Louis ....-.e6. 43 41 57 60 
St. Louist ......+. 54 49 61 61 
Buffalo .....eseee% 68 81 74 78 
CRIGERO cecccvcecs 95 95 92 55 
Kansas City .....- 76 78 61 58 
Kansas City? ....- 66 66 55 61 
Omaha ..eereeeers 83 80 80 93 
St. Joseph .....-++> 85 91 61 60 
Salina ...ccccssece 65 66 46 50 
Wichita ....eccees 55 64 56 50 
Toledo .sscccceses 80 67 64 50 
Toledo] ..+seeseee 70 59 64 61 
Indianapolis ...... 50 62 48 63 
Nashville*® .....+- oe 78 57 52 
Portland, Oregon... 45 61 80 62 
Seattle ...ccscceee 54 65 65 68 
Tacoma .....-.+0% 28 23 84 73 

Totals ..ccecseee 64 65 64 60 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





ANOTHER BAKERY MERGER 
NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Many bakers within a 
radius of several hundred miles of this 
city have recently been approached by 
S. J. Burnheimer, St. Louis, who pro- 
poses to form a consolidation of plants 
ranging in value from $50,000 to $200,- 
000. 

In-some respects the plans under which 
Mr. Burnheimer proposes to operate are 
different from those practiced by the 
consolidations now in operation. The 
first step in the plan consisted of ac- 
quainting about 100 bakers operating 
plants of the size mentioned above with 
the new proposal. Approximately 30 
stated they were interested in the propo- 
sition, the remainder maintaining an in- 
different attitude or definitely stating 
their lack of interest. 

As the proposed company has not yet 
been incorporated, not even the name be- 
ing announced, it has been impossible, of 
course, for any definite transactions to 
be made, so Mr. Burnheimer’s plan has 
been to get options on various plants 
until such time as his real estate and 
other interests permit him to = his 
‘attention to the affairs of the baking in- 
dustry. 

When this time arrives and the con- 
solidation has been incorporated in the 
state of Delaware, the actual formation 
of the merger will be undertaken. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Burnheimer this is not to 
be a stock trading proposition in any 
sense of the word, as all plants will be 
bought outright for cash, although it is 
unfortunate that he has not always made 
himself clear in this respect, for at least 
one of the bakers he approached states 
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he has a clear recollection of much talk 
about stock transfers. 

However, that is beside the point. 
After a plant has been acquired by the 
youngest member of the consolidation 
group it is to retain its identity and, if 
agreeable to all concerned, it will con- 
tinue under the management of its for- 
mer owner. In order that this party may 
maintain his interest in the welfare of 
the business it is to be suggested to him 
that he purchase stock in the new com- 
pany on the New York curb, where it 
will be posted. 

Mr. Burnheimer, who is now engaged 
in real estate, notably long term leases, 
was at one time in the milling business 
with his father, and later was connected 
with a St. Louis mill. He has also in- 
vented a small electric truck. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, Feb. 17, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIll., $5.90; St. Louis, 
$5.85; Little Rock, Ark., $6.05; Memphis, 
$5.70; New Orleans, $5.90; Louisiana 
(group 1), $6.25; Kansas City, Mo., $5.60. 








DECLINE IN CANADIAN FEED 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic flour prices advanced 
20c bbl Saturday afternoon, making top 
patents $10.70, delivered. Millfeed de- 
clined $8 ton. Bran is now quoted at 
$81 ton and shorts $83, delivered. Ex- 


port patent springs are 2s higher, mak- 

ing the quotation 57s 3d, c.i.f., London, 

February shipment. Business is slow. 
A. H. Batrtey. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 











day, Feb. 17, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Cc From ~ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24,00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
ee 27.00 sina ee Toa 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ees 
Bremen - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bertatel nc cce BROS. cece cscs FRO see 
| are SS.00 .sce cooe See eve 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 x 
GEG. cececess 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 arise 
| Pere 30.00 soe tone De as 
SO ae 23.00 - 23.00 23.00 eee 
Dundee ...... 34.00 .... 34.06 .... ees 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eee 
GOERS osc GUD none coos sese sae 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ee 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 coee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
SOUS scccccese 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Leith .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 Rie 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... ese 
Malmé ...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 one 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Marseilles 25.00 . 6e eoee eee 
Newcastle 0 err ae cee etee 
CD n.0 6080.0 0:6 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirzwus ...... DINU seas S608. ccc cone 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton.. 24.00 .... eves cas 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
pees Oe DAO cise eeee 
29.00 oe cove 


Stockholm see 
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4 KATEST EuRoPeAN Prices 
Sy eeyeywyyoyyyvyvyerrevyryyyvevwyorrrrvrrs 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 17.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is very quiet. Buy- 
ers, being well stocked, show no interest 
in forward purchasing. Mills offer Ca- 
nadian top patents at 59s 3d@60s ($9.89 
@10.02 bbl), and exports at 57s 3d@ 
57s 9d ($9.56@9.64 bbl. Kansas top 
patents are 57s ($9.52 bbl), exports 52s 
6d ($8.76 bbl), and Minnesota exports 
55s 3d ($9.22 bbl) upward. Australians 
are 50s 6d@5ls ($8.43@8.51 bbl), cif. 
Spot price for Kansas exports is 52s 
($8.68 bbl), but there is no trade. Home 
milled straight run is equal to 53s 6d 
($8.93 bbl), c.i.f. 
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C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
| er 178 152 170% 170 
| ee Holiday 
BBveecee 182 153% 174% 174 
B6.cccce 186% 157% 178 177% 
ee 184% 154% 177% 176% 
| Pere 184% 155% 177% 176% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Feb May July May July 
) ee 168% 141 177 149% 
1B. .ceve Holiday 
BB cccce 170% 143% 7 150 
BEsccces 174% 147% 184 154% 
Er 173% 143% 182% 151 
| ee 173% 145% 182% 152% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
» > eee 188 183% 179 177% 
BB. voces 190 185% Holiday 
| eee 192% 188% 181% 180 
BG sccene 197% 193% 185% 183% 
BS cccce 196% 1915 183% 182% 
BT ccsec 195% 191 183% 182% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May July May July 
Bd. ccces 127% 128% 118% 120% 
WB.cccce Holiday 
BB vcces 126% 127% 116% 118% 
Ud.ceee - 128% 129% 118% 120% 
BB. ccces 127% 128% 117% 119% 
BV ccece 128% 129% 118% 120% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
Bheccece 54% 55% 48% 50% 
1B. .ccce Holiday 
BBaoccsee 54 5 48% 50% 
Udo cccee 54% 56% 49% 51% 
16. cece 54% 55% 49% 61 
| Pree 54% 55% 49% 51% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb May July May July 
| er 154 32 143 127 
Holiday 
132% 145% 127 
137% 151% 134% 
135% 150% 133% 
134% 149% 131% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb. Fe May Feb May 
She cscs 297 296 292 293% 
Holiday 
296 294% 293 
303% 298% 301 
305 302% 303 
302 297 300 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


March May 
Feb. 14s 3d 13s 10d 
Feb. 14s 2%d 13s 9%d 
Feb. 14s 4%d 13810%4 
Feb. 14s 4d 13s 11\%4d 
Feb. l4s 3%d 148 %4 
Feb. 13s10%d 13s 8%d 








BONDED WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN EGYPT AT HIGH LEVELS 


Phenomenal gains in Egyptian bonded 
warehouse produce stocks at Alexandria 
during December brought flour stocks 
to the highest levels yet recorded. Stocks 
advanced during December, due to very 
heavy arrivals (282,799 sacks) and less 
active withdrawals (247,298 sacks), com- 
pared with November. The total flour 
stock on Dec. 31 was 364,657 sacks, as 
against 287,277 a year ago. Stocks of 
American flour were 26,310 sacks, a net 
increase of 10,769 during the month, 
while Australian stocks eclipsed the No- 
vember 30 record of 287,550 sacks with 
312,418. 

Stocks of cereals (wheat, corn, barley, 
etc.) also climbed precipitously in line 
with November movements, reaching a 
total of 104,150 sacks on Dec. 31. With- 
drawals of cereals during December were 
heavy, amounting to 47,299 sacks. 
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The call for buckwheat flour appears 
to have been restricted by the mildness 
of the winter weather, as compared with 


demand a year ago. In the grain mar- 
ket, prices are somewhat lower than a 
week ago, and demand is quiet. Not 
much buckwheat is being offered, but 
mills find no difficulty in picking up 
everything that is required. 

\ccording to the biennial census of 
manufactures conducted by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the 
production of buckwheat flour in_ this 
country decreased in 1923 from 65,438,319 
ibs, valued at $2,569,600, to 49,180,591 
ibs, valued at $1,919,785, in 1921, the 
rates of decrease being 24.8 and 25.3 per 
cent, respectively. j 

Minneapouis.—Buckwheat prices are 
down 10@15c from a week ago. Jap- 
anese is quoted at $2.15@2.20 ewt, silver 
hull and mixed at $2.15; bulkheads, 5@ 
10c less. 

MitwavKkeEe.—There is little activity 
in the buckwheat market locally. Offer- 
ings are very light, but there is not much 
demand, as interior grinders are able to 
supply their requirements very well from 
receipts at their mill doors. The call for 
buckwheat flour has been adversely af- 
fected by the mild winter, and sales 
show some shrinkage, compared with a 
year ago. Prices of the grain are un- 
changed, but almost entirely nominal. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 14: silver hull, 
$2,30@2.40 ewt; Japanese, $2.45@2.50. 

Toronto.—Dealers report a limited de- 
mand for buckwheat. Only small quan- 
tities are changing hands. Prices are 5c 
bu lower. On Feb. 14 Canadian sellers 
were asking 80@85c bu for good quality 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 


Burrato.—Buckwheat is offered at 
$2.35, and no buyers in the market. 





NASHVILLE BLENDERS LIMIT 
FORWARD SALES TO 30 DAYS 


Effective Feb. 10, Nashville blenders 
have determined not to accept retailers’ 
bookings of flour for forward shipment 
for more than 30 days from date of 
booking. This action is due to the fact 
that the world situation in wheat was 
considered to present too much danger 
for both buyer and seller for long time 
contracts to remain longer within the 
realm of sound business. “We believe,” 
state the sponsors of the new arrange- 
ment, “that this is the wisest and most 
far-reaching movement toward possible 
good to legitimate flour merchandising 
that the milling industry has ever put 
forth.” The blenders are said to be 
ready to co-operate with millers in limit- 
ing sales to 30 days. 





INCREASE IN GERMANY’S 
GRAIN IMPORTS FORESEEN 


Slight increases in the bread grain im- 
port requirements of Germany are indi- 
cated by reductions in the final esti- 
mates of German grain crops from those 
published as of Aug. 1. The potato and 
sugar beet estimates show increases over 
the preliminary forecasts. 

Wheat production is now placed at 
89,213,000 bus, compared with the August 
estimate of 93,216,000, and 106,448,000, 
the final estimate for 1923. 

The rye crop is estimated at 225,578,- 
000 bus, against 236,129,000 in the Au- 
gust forecast, and 263,037,000 harvested 
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The collapse in the grain market last week did not reflect itself to any 
large extent in flour prices, which have been held to within 5@25c of the fig- 


ures asked by mills a week ago. 


Two factors have entered into this situation, 


the chief of which appears to be the weakness of millfeed. Feed prices slumped 
badly, due to heavy mill output, an extraordinarily small demand for this sea- 
son of the year and a lack of speculative interest. The marked declines in feed 
prices naturally had the effect of counterbalancing what might otherwise have 


been a sharp decline in flour. 


Another factor in the firmness of flour prices was 


the export situation, which developed considerable activity. 

Domestic flour business, on the other hand, has remained unsatisfactory. 
There was no great amount of buying on the break early last week, consumers 
appearing to be unconvinced that the present downward trend in prices had 


spent its force. 


The wheat market, however, has been gradually recovering 


strength since the low point on Feb. 11, when Minneapolis May closed at $1.70%. 
Following the Lincoln’s Birthday holiday, prices reacted sharply on a 4c ad- 


vance in Winnipeg, and on Feb. 14 the close in Minneapolis was $1.78. 


week’s gain was 7c. 


The 


News of the heavy buying of Russia, announced early last week, and ru- 
mors of further purchases in this direction, served to counterbalance to a large 
extent the downward swoop of wheat, and accounted for Winnipeg’s recovery. 
A lot of 1,300,000 bbls, said to be the largest single order ever placed in this 
country, was contracted for from two Canadiarm mills. 

‘ 


LITTLE CHANGE IN FLOUR PRODUCTION 
There was little change in flour production during the week, owing to the 


slackness of current business. 


In the seven days ending Feb. 14, the spring 


wheat mills of the Northwest reported an output representing 47 per cent of ac- 


tivity, a decline of 4 points over the previous week. 


Kansas-Nebraska-Okla- 


homa hard winter wheat mills reported a 71 per cent output, compared with 70 
per cent in the previous week, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat 


mills 60 per cent, slightly better than a week ago. 


Buffalo’s output continued 


to drop from the high point of 98 per cent recorded in the last week of Janu- 


ary, having reached 68 per cent in the week ending Feb. 14. 


The mills of the 


St. Louis district showed a slight improvement, and those of the Southeast con- 


tinued active, the output running nearly 80 per cent. 


North Pacific Coast mills 


averaged 43 per cent of capacity, against 48 in the previous week. 








in 1923. Barley production is placed at 
110,230,000 bus, compared with 109,905,- 
000 as the August estimate and 108,- 
446,000 produced in 1923. 

The oats crop is estimated at 389,525,- 
000 bus, against 422,632,000 in the pre- 
liminary forecast and 420,731,000 har- 
vested last year. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN OHIO 
Torepo, Onro.—It is too early to say 
anything definite as to how the crop in 
this section is coming through the winter 
and how much damage has been done by 
winter killing or by fields being covered 


tinues some definite information should 
be available shortly. 
W. H. Wicern. 





INCREASED IMPORTATION 
OF WHEAT FLOUR BY HAITI 
Port-au-Prince, Harr1.—The most sig- 
nificant change in the relative value in 
imports during the past three years has 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 7,474 tons, valued at 
$202,258. Of this amount, 7,278 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the six months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, Canada, 
exported 89,026 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,328,998, 
of which 76,338 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 


CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
c—Week ending—, 
Feb. 7 Jan. 31 Feb. 7, 1925 

rauwe 11,000 237,000 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour’ for export, 
bushels: 


co-—Week ending—, 
Feb, 7 Jan, 31 


July 1, 1924, to 


July 1, 1924, to 
Feb. 7, 1925 
3,454,000 

















with ice. Warmer weather has prevailed 
here and snow has melted, leaving wheat 
fields in this immediate vicinity with 
abundant moisture, and water standing 
on the ground. Fields inspected near 
Toledo seem to be in splendid condition, 
with no evidence of damage from ice 
covering, but these fields are principally 
on high ground. If warm weather con- 





been the steady increase in importation 
of wheat flour, a most uneconomic situa- 
tion for a country the resources of which 
are almost exclusively agricultural. 

Importations for the past three years 
have been as follows: 


Pct. of 

total 

Fiscal year * Value imports 
BPP eee $1,559,917 12.63 
oS: See ere 2,250,600 15.90 
193834... ccccccessee 2,930,486 19.94 


The sale of wheat flour in Haiti de- 


641 


pends on two factors: the purchasing 
power of the peasant class, and the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, which in turn is 
dependent upon the rainy seasons. A 
favorable rainy season results in a large 
coffee crop and, consequently, increased 
earnings for the peasants, but also re- 
sults in a comparatively abundant pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

From all indications the production of 
coffee and all foodstuffs this year will 
be unusually heavy. The purchasing 
power of the peasants will be above the 
average, but so also will be the local pro- 
duction of corn, petit millet and other 
food products on which they depend. 
If this premise is correct there is no 
reason to expect any material increase 
in importations of wheat flour. 





ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
PERMITS HIGHER BREAD 


The measures adopted by the Italian 
government last October on account of 
the short wheat crop to protect the con- 
sumer delegated to special provincial 
commissions the right to fix flour prices. 
In December, when the price of wheat 
was about 162 lire per quintal ($1.87 bu), 
the Rome commission reached an under- 
standing with the millers that the price 
of the popular type of flour should be 
184 lire per quintal ($7.03 bbl), and that 
of the best quality 196 lire ($7.50 bbl), 
until Jan. 15, and on this basis the city 
authorities arranged with the bakers that 
the bread made with these two qualities 
of flour should be sold at 1.95 and 2.20 
lire per kilo (3.8c and 4.3c lb), respec- 
tively, prices which already represented 
a considerable increase over those in 
effect a few months before. 

During the past month the price of 
wheat has continued to rise, having 
reached about 195 lire per quintal ($2.28 
bu), and, consequently, a revision of the 
former prices was necessary, and a meet- 
ing was recently held for this purpose. 
In view of the existence of stocks of 
wheat bought at more favorable prices, 
the commission was unwilling to allow 
an increase in the price of flour equiva- 
lent to that shown by the price of wheat, 
and allowed an increase of only 20 lire 
per quintal in the case of the popular 
type of flour and of 22 lire in the case 
of the best quality, on which basis an 
increase of .15 lire per kilo (0.3c lb) in 
the price of both qualities of bread was 
proposed. To this the Bakers’ Associa- 
tion vigorously objected, insisting on a 
larger increase, and the proposal was 
only accepted after it had been made 
clear that, if the bakers continued to 
insist, the municipality would immediate- 
ly step in and place a legal limit on the 
price of bread. 

Since July, 1924, there has been an in- 
crease of .65 lire in the price of the 
popular type of bread, and since July, 
1920, when bread cost only .85 lire per 
kilo, an increase of 1.25 lire per kilo. 
Furthermore, if the price of wheat con- 
tinues to go up, a further increase will 
soon be necessary. The standard weekly 
budget for the workman’s family of five 
persons, on the basis of which the index 
numbers of the cost of living are com- 
piled by all of the principal cities, pro- 
vides for 11.9 kilos (26 lbs) of bread, 
which, at 2.10 lire per kilo (4.1¢ Ib) rep- 
resents a weekly outlay of 25 lire ($1.08), 
or over 10 per cent of the estimated 
total expenditure. Serious efforts are 
being made to keep the price of bread 
down to the lowest possible level, ac- 
cording to Commercial Attaché Mac- 
Lean, Rome. 








ge lk. TCE ET eet Cree 
Spring standard patent............--..eee0+ 
ES aia e 6.66 cs.saaneeseesaensts 


Hard winter short patent................++. 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear............+-ss++e08 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
Soft winter straight 
Sott winter Great Clear... .......0.ccscccccess 


Se os ccc ceased a ¥iedeepinds 
I ng i chek eanints ota emenes 


Family patent 
Seattle ....... $10.60@11.00 (49's) 
San Francisco. 10.50@10.70 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 17. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, 


River points for soft winter wheat flour, 


flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.20@ 9.60 $9.75@10.40 $....@.... $9.25@ 9.75 $9.75 @10.35 $9.25@10.00 $10.35@10.60 $10.85@11.00 $9.50@ 9.85 $9.75@10.50 
8.80@ 9.30 9.50@ 9.90 ceetoees 8.90@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.50 9.60@ 10.10 9.50@10.85 9.25@ 9.50 ccaae cece 
7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.65 se eQPeocece 7.75@ 8.256 8.80@ 9.15 ern 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.65 coee@ecee —; Lares 
8.70@ 9.30 eer eResens 9.00@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.30 9.40@ 9.90 9.50@ 9.75 10.35 @ 10.85 9.50@10.10 9.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 
8.20@ 8.60 goeeMeces 8.20@ 8.85 8.40@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.45 9.00@ 9.20 9.85@ 10.35 ov cee 8.85@ 9.25 ree see 
7.40@ 7.80 ccce Poses 7.35@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.60 8.75@ 9.10 coco Q@ocee coos @ cee Pere ocve Dever sia «hae 
9.00@ 9.80 cece Deses ee See 9.25@ 9.70 oo eces 9.25@ 9.50 9.25@ 10.00 9.50@10.15 9.20@ 9.50 10.75 @11.25 
8.50@ 9.00~ wer, Jerk cvceQ@eecss &.80@ 9.20 9.00@ 9.35 *8.75@ 9.00 *9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.65 8.80@ 9.20 9.50@ 9.75 
7.80@ 8.20 coee@asce cece @Pecee 7.65@ 8.20 oo Buccs coeo® peewee veee 8.25@ 8.65 one eeens 8.50@ 9.00 
7.60@ 7.90 8.20@ 8.45 res Tere bo 0s Mecse 8.35@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 @ oe sees 
7.30@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.00 ee, Pree cows Boece evcec@ee 7.25@ 7.50 oes 6M cece 8.50@ 8.70 coce@ecve wr ere 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.90@ 8.40 (49's) $7.95@8.45 (49’s) ry ee? $10.20@ 10.70 $9.30@ 9.60 
9.40@10.20 @ 9.75 @10.00 10.30@ 10.50 9.80@10.00 
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CENSUS REPORTS ON MILLING AND BAKING 


FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN MILL PRODUCTS 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according to the data collected 
at the biennial ¢ensus of manufactures, 1923, the flour mills and grain mills of the 
United States reported a total production valued at $1,049,744,167, which represents 
a decrease of $129,995,964, or 11 per cent, compared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. This decrease, however, was due to declines in prices and not to an 
actual falling off in production. 

The output of wheat flour, representing 62.9 per cent of the total value of the 
products of this industry in 1923, showed a slight increase of 2.4 per cent in quan- 
tity,—from 110,846,277 bbls in 1921 to 113,451,419 in 1923,—but its value dropped 
from $871,731,990 to $660,454,818, the rate of decrease being 24.2 per cent, the 
average selling price per barrel at the mill having declined from $7.86 to $5.82. For 
corn meal, however, there is shown an increase of 12 per cent in quantity, from 
10,932,155 bbls in 1921 to 12,244,729 in 1923, together with an increase of 31.8 per cent 
in value, from $39,704,222 to $52,327,117, the average value per barrel at the mill 
having risen from $3.63 to $4.27. The output of rye flour increased 20.9 per cent, 
from 1,334,883 to 1,614,726 bbls; but, as a result of the reduction in the average 
price per barrel from $6.67 to $4.16, the total value of this product decreased by 
24.6 per cent, from $8,907,929 to $6,713,987. The production of buckwheat flour 
decreased from 65,438,319 Ibs, valued at $2,569,600, to 49,180,591, valued at $1,919,785, 
the rates of decrease being 24.8 and 25.3 per cent, respectively. For bran and mid- 
dlings the figures show an increase of 3.7 per cent in quantity, from 4,041,084 tons 
to 4,190,111, together with an increase of 11.9 per cent in value, from $105,537,778 
to $118,098,601. 

The leading three states in this industry, both in 1923 and 1921, as determined 
either by total value of products or by production of wheat flour, were, in the order 
named, Minnesota, Kansas, and New York. The combined value of all products of 
the flour mill and grain mill industry reported by these three states amounted to 35.5 
per cent of the 1923 total for the United States, as against 42.4 per cent in 1921. 
The combined value reported for 1923 by the leading six states—the three just named, 
together with Illinois, Missouri and Ohio—was 52.3 per cent of the total for the 
country. 

The decrease in the number of establishments between 1921 and 1923 was due 
largely to the following causes: (1) Some establishments whose products for 1921 
were valued at more than $5,000 reported less than $5,000 for 1923. No statistics are 
tabulated at the biennial censuses for establishments having products below $5,000 
in value. (2) A considerable number of establishments which reported for 1921 
had gone out of business before the beginning of 1923, or were reported idle during 
the entire year. (3) A large number of establishments which reported for 1921 
were omitted for 1923 because they were doing custom milling exclusively, this census 
being restricted to merchant mills, that is, establishments engaged in the purchase 
and milling of grain and the sale of the products made therefrom. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1923 MILLING CENSUS 

The following statistics are taken from the preliminary summary of the 1923 census of 
manufactures, released Feb. 16, 1925, and so far as they relate to the year 1923 are subject 
to revision, 

The figures relate only to merchant mills, excluding all mills doing a purely custom 
business. Furthermore, no statistics are included for establishments having products 
below $5,000 in value. 

GENERAL STATISTICS 


Number of wage earners* 





sh ee 
Year Establishments Average Maximum month Minimum month “ Wages 
1988. cc cccscces 5,233 35,223 37,561 (Oct.) 32,868 (June) $41,754,412 
eer 6,485 35,378 38,691 (Sept.) 32,875 (May) 43,142,734 
Cost of ——Value of product ) Coal con- 
Year materialst Total Added by manufacture Horsepower sumed, tons 
Serre $886,598,597 $1,049,744,167 $163,145,570 710,760 1,043,747 
WOZ1.. wc ccvee 994,119,761 1,179,740,131 185,620,370 Srccee jj§§ Beeovcece 
*Exclusive of salaried officers and employees, proprietors and firm members. ftIncluding 
fuel and containers. {Not reported. 
GRAIN GROUND, BUS 
Year Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat Oats Other grains Totals 
aaa 558,062,475 125,773,592 9,421,061 2,938,235 49,207,901 19,013,139 764,416,409 
| ee 621,233,509 122,168,474 7,707,541 3,685,747 41,079,652 17,717,702 713,592,625 
PRODUCTS 
c Flour \ - Feed, tons——————__, 
Corn Buck- Branand Screenings, Prepared 
Year Wheat, bbls meal, bbls Rye, bbls wheat,lbs middlings ete. feeds* 
ee 113,451,419 12,244,729 1,614,726 49,180,591 4,190,111 3,933,324 1,553,225 
ROBE. 2 cece 110,846,277 10,932,155 1,334,883 65,438,319 4,041,084 4,895,838 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
Year Wheat flour Corn meal Rye flour Buckwheat flour Bran, middlings 
lo eee $660,454,818 $52,327,117 $6,713,987 $1,919,785 $118,098,601 
BOSL. .cccce 871,731,990 39,704,222 8,907,929 2,569,600 105,537,778 
All other 
Year Screenings, etc. Prepared feeds* cereal products All other products Totals 
i ee $136,166,827 $61,306,418 $12,536,533 $220,081 $1,049,744,167 
pt eee +$139,777,266 11,231,810 279,536 1,179,740,131 


*These figures refer only to prepared feeds made in flour and grain mills. In addition, 
prepared feed valued at $113,515,020 was manufactured in the ‘food preparations not else- 
where classified’’ industry. tIn 1921 screenings and prepared feeds were reported together. 


BREAD-AND OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according to data collected at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1923, the establishments engaged primarily in 
the baking, for sale as such, of bread, biscuits, crackers, cakes, pastry,.etc., reported 
products valued at $1,122,834,099, an increase of 3 per cent compared with $1,089,- 
971,652 in 1921, the last preceding census year. Of the total for 1923, $211,627,628 
was contributed by establishments the principal products of which were biscuits and 
crackers, and $911,206,471 by those engaged primarily in the manufacture of other 
bakery products. The rates of increase shown for 1923, compared with 1921, by the 
products of these two classes of establishments were 12.9 and 1 per cent, respectively. 

The foregoing figures do not include the value of bread, rolls, pastry, etc., baked 
by hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses, but do include the value of products of 
bakeries operated in connection with restaurants in all cases where it was possible to 





segregate the bakery business from the restaurant business, or, if such segregation 
was impossible, where it was obvious that the income derived from the bakery business 
constituted the greater part of the total income. 

The detailed data reported by bakeries with products valued at less than $20,000 
and also the data for a few of the larger ones, were so incomplete that it was imprac- 
ticable to tabulate, for these bakeries, the output and value of the several classes of 
products made. The bakeries which reported products valued at $20,000 and over 
numbered 8,987. Detailed reports of products were made by biscuit and cracker manu- 
facturers whose total output represented 96.9 per cent of the total value of products 
of that branch of the industry, and by establishments engaged primarily in the mak- 
ing of bread and other bakery products the combined output of which represented 
79.3 per cent of the total value of products for that branch. The production figures 
for the entire industry, estimated on the basis of these detailed reports, are as 
follows: bread and rolls 8,429,738,953 Ibs, valued at $628,256,785; biscuits, crackers 
and cookies 1,149,502,118 lbs, valued at $209,594,960; cake and doughnuts, $191,151,- 
359; pies and other pastry, $78,359,839; pretzels, $4,659,655; other products, $10,811,- 
501. No similar data were collected at preceding censuses. 

Of the 18,739 establishments reporting, for 1923, products valued at $5,000 or 
more, 13,623, or about 73 per cent, were distributed throughout 11 states, as follows: 
New York, 3,127; Pennsylvania, 2,023; Illinois, 1,779; California, 1,117; Ohio, 1,115; 
Massachusetts, 1,099; New Jersey, 1,031; Missouri, 644; Michigan, 605; Wisconsin, 
559; Indiana, 524. The decrease in the number of establishments between 1921 and 
1923 was due largely to the following causes: (1) Some establishments the products 
of which for 1921 were valued at more than $5,000 reported less than $5,000 for 
1923. No statistics are tabulated at the biennial censuses for establishments having 
products below $5,000 in value. (2) A considerable number of establishments which 
reported for 1921 had gone out of business before the beginning of 1923, or were 
idle during the entire year. (3) Some establishments which operated independently 
in 1921 were consolidated with-others before the beginning of 1923. 


Bakery Census—1923 Report 
Statistics for all establishments reporting products for the year of $5,000 or more value. 
GENERAL STATISTICS, 1923 AND 1921 


Manufacturers of. 
“Biscuit and crackers Other bakery products ——All bakery products—, 
3 921 1923 1921 








1923 1921 192 1 

No. establishments. . 167 149 18,572 20,024 18,739 20,173 
Wage earners, aver- 

age number* ..... 35,117 31,474 127,498 117,026 162,615 148,500 
Waes ccccccsevecces $31,357,975 $27,109,955$183,220,976$169,828,870 $214,578,951 $196,938,825 
Cost of materialst.. 89,351,464 83,045,944 485,169,038 515,568,056 674,520,502 598,614,000 
Total value of prod- 

WOOD cccccccccccece 211,627,628 187,508,683 911,206,471 902,462,969 1,122,834,099 1,089,971,652 
Value added by man- 

ufacture ......... 122,276,164 104,462,739 426,037,433 386,894,913 648,313,597 491,357,652 
Horsepower .......-+ 35,271 Pere 157,880 Besees 193,151 ae 





Coal consumed, tons. 204,166 Seecces 955,069 Zocces 1,159,235 
*Not including salaried officers and employees, proprietors or firm members. 
fuel and containers. {Not reported, 
BAKERY PRODUCTS, 1923 

Manufacturers of. 
Biscuit and crackers—, —Other bakery products—, ——All bakery eo 
Quantity, lbs Value Quantity, lbs Value Quantity, lbs Valu 

9,306,309 $674,334 8,420,432,644 $627,582,451 8,429,738,953 $628,256.785 


tIncluding 








Bread and rolls 
Biscuits, crack- 





ers, cookies. .1,136,859,187 207,744,323 12,642,931 1,850,637 1,149,502,118 209,594,960 
Cake, dough- 
| SPR ey eee ko) rere rr se 190,671,900 ......... 191,151,359 
Pies and other 
DE 6250S s Seecances ~sebeeseee ~adeceeces - i < ere te 78,359,839 
DED aeeseve 8 oveesrcece trys eee vt) Breve 4,659,655 
All other prod- 
WOU cccccscce seeessses sR Me yrerrrey Re, - ated neve 10,811,501 
DOOD cate éeticeess $211,627,628 .....6.05 Bk 8 rrrery rer $1,122,834,099 


Note.—The statistics in this table are estimates for the entire industry, based on returns 
from establishments which reported 96.9 per cent of the total value of products for the 
biscuit and cracker branch of the industry, and 79.3 per cent of the total reported by manu- 
facturers of other bakery products. 

MATERIALS USED IN BAKERIES, 1923 

Estimates for the entire industry, based on returns from establishments which reported 
98.2 per cent of the total value of products for the biscuit and cracker branch of the 
industry, and 76.5 per cent of the total reported by manufacturers of other bakery products. 
Manufacturers of 
Other bakery products 








¢ 
Biscuit and crackers All bakery products 





Quantity Value Quantity alue Quantity Value 

Wheat flour, bbis...... 3,973,654 $20,557,199 30,990,421 $197,524,724 34,964,075 $218,081,923 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 1,687 6,730 1,400,303 7,379,423 1,401,990 7,386,153 
Other flour, bbis ...... 59,451 326,043 1,333,775 8,064,465 1,393,226 8,390,508 
Bugar, IWS ..cccccccees 189,778,890 16,029,289 507,841,267 45,418,637 697,620,157 61,447,926 
Eggs, cases ......... Py 177,209 1,475,383 2,610,126 20,226,782 2,787,335 21,702,165 
Butter, lbs ........... 5,455,358 2,300,256 27,971,861 11,118,771 33,427,219 13,419,027 
EGG, TOO ccccccvccccce 74,406,524 9,158,144 196,922,018 26,080,249 271,328,542 35,238,393 
Other shortening, Ibs.. 22,380,318 2,869,158 96,079,210 13,264,404 118,459,528 16,133,562 
Fluid milk, Ibs ....... 13,861,495 546,871 95,695,371 4,972,245 109,556,866 5,519,116 
Condensed milk, Ibs... 2,806,433 220,017 131,750,284 12,554,488 134,556,717 12,774,505 
Powdered milk, Ibs ... 2,040,790 390,695 31,001,783 4,234,907 33,042,573 4,625,602 
Fruits and nuts, Ibs... 28,690,957- 3,287,796 96,572,844 15,472,789 125,263,801 18,760,585 
Chocolate and cocoa, 

BBB coccccccsece eeeee 19,626,277 2,785,015 7,297,958 1,323,818 26,924,235 4,108,833 
Yeast, Ibe .......+.+-. 607,467 127,682 86,115,558 18,700,817 86,723,025 18,828,499 
All other materials.... ...... 6,493,992 .....266. $1,056,268 ......... 37,550,260 

WOOO ccivdcccecse Kendvosse $66,574,270 ........ - $417,392,787 ......... $483,967,057 


EQUIPMENT, 1923 
Compiled from returns made by the 8,577 establishments which reported equipment. 
These establishments contributed approximately 85 per cent of the total value of products 
for the industry as a whole. 














c Ovens lon Transportatiaa———————_, 
--Trucks—, 
Peel Draw plate Traveling Revolving Horse wagons Gasoline Electric 
15,140 1,090 308 2,280 11,185 19,988 2,875 
Baking Industry—S y Since 1869 
¢ (000’s omitted) . 
Number of No. wage Cost of Value Value 
establishments earners Capital Wages materials of products addedt 
1923*... 18,739 162,615 $214,579 $574,521 $1,122,834 $548,314 
1921*... 20,173 148,500 Sccces 196,939 598,614 1,089,972 491,358 
1919.... 25,095 141,592 $509,266 158,237 713,239 1,151,896 438,657 
1914.... 25,963 124,052 271,262 76,867 274,257 491,893 217,636 © 
1909.... 23,926 100,216 212,910 59,351 238,034 ~ 396,865 158,831 
1904 . 18,226 81,278 122,353 43,172 155,989 269,583 113,594 
1899 + 14,836 60,192 80,902 27,864 95,052 175,369 80,317 
1889 - 10,484 38,841 45,758 19,120 72,508 128,422 55,914 
1879 6,396 22,488 19,155 9,411 42,612 65,825 23,213 
1869.... 3,550 14,126 10,026 5,353 22,212 36,908 14,696 


*The census reports for 1923 and 1921 do not include data for establishments each re- 
porting products under $5,000 in value. Value of products less cost of materials. {Not 
reported in. 1921. 
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Royal Commission Recommends Forty-two Cents Tax on Wheat Milled in 
the United States—Purpose to Divert Manufacture of 
Flour to the Canadian Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—The announcement by 
Ottawa dispatches of Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
that the royal commission which has been 
inquiring into the grain trade of Canada 
.d recommended in its report to Parlia- 
ment that an export duty be placed upon 
Canadian wheat entering the United 
States for milling purposes, excited a 
vvod deal of interest in Canadian mill- 
ng and grain circles. The rate of duty 
ecommended is that imposed on Cana- 
dian wheat under the existing United 
States import tariff, namely, 42c per bu. 
rhe declared purpose of this recom- 
mendation is to divert the milling of Ca- 
nadian wheat from United States mills 
under the bonding privilege) to Cana- 
dian mills, 

So far as they have given public ut- 
terance to their views on this proposal, 
Canadian millers favor it. They argue 
hat United States millers are now get- 
ing a lot of export flour business that 
might better be retained in Canada; that 
the credit for the exports of flour pro- 
duced from Canadian wheat goes to the 
United States, though it properly belongs 
to Canada; that the millfeed produced 
from this wheat should be kept in Can- 
da and consumed in promoting the wel- 
fare of the dairying industry of this 
ountry, and that the transportation of 
he flour to seaboard over Canadian lines 
ould benefit the Canadian carrying 
‘ade. 

No opposition to the royal commission’s 
proposal has as yet developed in any part 
f Canada, but it may be expected that 
he farmers of the western provinces will 
‘rutinize the suggestion with more than 
ordinary care before they indorse it, and, 
since the political third party at Ottawa, 
vhich is composed of representatives of 
these farmers, holds the balance of power 
in Parliament, their views on the sub- 
ject will probably prove to be the de- 
ciding factor. 

This being the case, the probable ac- 
tion of Parliament in response to the 
royal commission’s recommendation can- 
not at present be predicted. The mem- 
hers are, doubtless, carefully considering 
the suggestion and will be swayed in 
their conclusions by the advice of their 
constituents and the political possibili- 
ties of the situation thus created. 

A. H. Batey. 


wi ip £ Ex h» Vi ai ted 

Wiynirzea, Man.—The report of the 
royal grain inquiry commission has been 
received with practically unanimous sat- 
isfaction by the trade of western Can- 
ada. The report completely disproves 
the charges brought against the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, and vindicates its 
methods of grain marketing. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the greatest interest 
centers around the recommendation. of 
the commission that an export duty be 
levied on Canadian wheat entering the 
United States. The report states that, 
“while as a general thing export duties 
are to be deprecated, the exceptional 
situation that arises in this instance 
might warrant such an impost.” The 
adoption by the federal government of 
such a recommendation would have a 
very far-reaching effect upon the Cana- 
dian milling industry, and the trade will 
await future developments with the 
keenest interest. 

G. Rock. 


Canadian Millers’ Association Pleased 

Monrreat, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association has received 
with much gratification the recommenda- 
tion of the royal grain commission, and 
is ready heartily to indorse the commis- 
sion’s suggestion that an export tax be 
imposed on wheat consigned to the Unit- 
ed States for milling in bond. 

_ Fred C. Cornell, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, in a statement to the press on 
the subject, pdéints out that since the in- 
ception of the bonding regulations, the 
milling capacity in Buffalo has rapidly 
expanded. He cites instances of flour 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat be- 
ing represented as either Canadian or 
American flour, according to whether the 





need of the moment was to get the bene- 
fit of a particular tariff, or to obtain 
the advantages of a particular market. 

The imposition of the proposed tax, 
he adds, ‘would tend to eliminate such 
misrepresentation, and would keep the 
control of Canadian flour export in the 
hands of Canadian mills, enabling them 
to develop their export market. 

It is likely that pressure will be 
brought to bear on Ottawa with a view 
to urging the government to give effect 
to the commission’s recommendations. 

A. E. Perxs. 


RUSSIA BUYS FLOUR 
IN HUGE QUANTITY 


Canadian Mills Obtain Record Order of 
1,300,000 Bbls—Famine Relief Said 
. te Be Object of Purchase 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian flour 
trade was somewhat startled by the size 
of an order for flour which was an- 
nounced, on Jan. 12, as having been 
placed, the afternoon before, by the Rus- 
sian government with two of the largest 
Canadian milling companies. The total 
quantity involved was 1,300,000 bbls, of 
which the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, took 1,150,000 and the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
the remaining 150,000. 

The quality and terms were the same 
as on previous Russian orders, and the 
price was based on the current quota- 
tion for wheat. The flour is to be paid 
for in New York funds as shipments 
are delivered at Atlantic seaboard. De- 
livery is to be made as promptly as pos- 
sible, but will necessarily be spread over 
a number of weeks. The destination is 
the Russian Black Sea ports. The use 
to which the flour is to be put in Russia 
is said to be famine relief. 

This is by far the largest of the series 
of purchases of Canadian flour that have 
been made by Russia within the past two 
months. Previous orders totaled 600,000 
bbls, which figure is now raised to 1,900,- 
000. The receipt of such an order at 
present is particularly welcome, as Ca- 
nadian mills have been experiencing a 
falling off in their exporting trade, due 
mainly to the relatively high cost of 
Canadian wheat in recent months. This 
order alone exceeds in quantity the total 
exports of flour from Canada in any 
one month of this crop year. 

Competition for the contract is said 
to have been keen, millers of several 
countries entering therein. The deciding 
factors were quality and early delivery, 
in both of which Canada evidently had 
the advantage. 

One immediate effect of this contract 
was a reduction of $2 ton in the price 
of Canadian millfeed. The fact that 
these byproducts will amount to about 
60,000 tons means that Canada _ will 
shortly be flooded with bran and shorts. 

In announcing the sale of this flour, 
D. A. Campbell, general manager Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., generously noted 
that the business had been negotiated 
by W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the company. 

A. H, Bamey. 








Russia’s Big Purchase Stirs Market 

New York, N. Y.—The whole market 
was mildly electrified on Feb. 10 when it 
was learned that Russia was buying large 
quantities of flour as well as wheat, fol- 
lowed by definite announcement that a 
purchase of 1,300,000 bbls flour had been 
made. The purchase of wheat, however, 
was probably a shrewd move on the part 
of the Russian government buying 
agency in New York to nip off a profit 
in wheat made possible by the advance 
in that commodity, which would natural- 
ly follow the announcement and con- 
firmation of its flour purchases, and so 
to this extent reduce the price of the 
flour purchased. 

Priced paid for the flour were $8.70 and 
$9, jute, New York, depending on the 
grade. The delivery period reaches 


to and through April, and the fact that 
no American mill had a chance at this 
business shows that the Russian govern- 
ment still persists in believing that by 
withholding this business from America 


_ it will force recognition of the Soviet. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Russian Grain Shortage Confirmed 

Department of Agriculture officials 
have confirmed press dispatches to the 
effect that Russia is suffering from a 
shortage of bread grains, and will have 
to import considerable quantities of 
wheat. Large purchases of wheat and 
flour on Russian account in both England 
and the United States have already been 
made. 

“Most of the proposed imports of 
from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 bus wheat, 
with a possible maximum of 12,000,000 
bus, will be in the form of flour,” the 
department says. 

“In order to purchase this wheat and 
flour, together with much needed sup- 
plies of cotton, textiles, machinery, rub- 
ber and other commodities, Russia must 
build up a trade balance by exports of 
other commodities. In the first six 
months of 1924, Soviet Russia had a 
large favorable balance of trade, but in 
this balance bread grains constituted the 
largest item. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that during 1925 the Soviet gov- 
ernment -will make a great effort to in- 
crease exports of other products, such 
as butter and eggs, forest products, furs, 
bristles, petroleum products and min- 
erals. 

“Reports of prospects for grain crops 
in Russia in 1925 are conflicting. The 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome reports that Russian fall seedings 
are not larger than last year. In the 
Ukraine, according to the institute, 
wheat seedings are larger than last year, 
but rye seedings are smaller. 

“Weather conditions in Russia have 
not been generally favorable for winter 
cereals, and it is probable that winter 
killing will be heavy. In the important 
winter wheat areas of the southwest, 
however, weather conditions were more 
favorable than elsewhere. 

“The Soviet government is urging 
peasants to increase spring seedings in 
order to make good the losses from win- 
ter killing, and it is reported that some 
of the foreign grain purchases will be 
distributed to the peasants for seed.” 


ATTACK ON CANADIAN 
OCEAN RATES PLANNED 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Canada, in the speech from the throne 
at the opening of Parliament, announced 
that it would take active measures to 
secure for Canadian shippers a square 
deal from Atlantic shipping companies. 
For a long time, and particularly since 
the war, Canadian products have been 
subject to discrimination in the fixing of 
ocean rates, and redress is now to be 
sought by means of the active interven- 
tion of the government. 

The full plan of action has not been 
disclosed, but it has been officially stated 
that lines independent of the North At- 
lantic Conference are to be subsidized by 
the government under agreement to 
break the ocean rates wherever they are 
found to be unduly high or discrimina- 


tory. 





A. H. Bartey. 





BOSTON DIFFERENTIAL 
COMPLAINT DISCUSSED 


Boston, Mass.—On Feb. 14 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dismissed, 
as unreasonable, the complaint of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce alleging that the 
present class and commodity rates on 
import and export traffic between Boston, 
Fall River and New Bedford, Mass., New 
London, Conn., Portland, Maine, and 
Providence, R. I., on the one hand, and 
that portion of central territory known 
as differential territory, on the other 
hand. The Commission also held that 
export rates on ex-lake grain and grain 
products other than flour from Buffalo 
to New England ports were not unrea- 
sonable. The decision of this case has 
been awaited two years. 

Lous W. DePass. 
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GRAIN MARKETING 
CO.’S APPRAISAL 


Value of’ Properties to Be Purchased Placed 
at $17,382,083, Which Is $1,000,000 
More Than Original Price 


Cuicaco, I11.—A detailed report of 
the value of the properties which the 
Grain Marketing Co. has contracted to 
purchase was presented to the stockhold- 
ers at a meeting on Feb. 10. It shows 
an appraised value of $17,382,083, or 
nearly $1,000,000 more than the original 
price set on the properties last year. 

The valuation was made without taking 
into consideration anything for good-will 
or other intangible values. The appraisal 
was started in August, 1924, but was not 
concluded until recently. Officers of the 
company now state that they will be able 
to widen the scope of operation by en- 
tering many states where they had been 
unable to work as yet, due to regulations 
requiring the company to present its ap- 
praised valuation before doing business. 
As this work has now been completed, 
the company expects to become active 
in these states. 

The report, summarized, shows that the 
value of real estate to be taken over is 
$1,760,531, value of leaseholds $3,811,140, 
value of terminal and country elevators 
and feed mills $11,810,412, a total of $17,- 
382,083. It is stated that the elevators 
to be taken over by the Grain Marketing 
Co. have a total capacity of 11,465,000 
bus owned and $1,800,000 bus under lease 
to the four companies. 

Five directors were elected to fill va- 
cancies. The following three were elect- 
ed for five years: Charles E. Hearst, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Murray D. Lincoln, 
Columbus, Ohio; John W. Coverdale, 
Ames, Iowa; elected for three years, 
Thomas D. Campbell, Harden, Mont., and 
John Lee Coulter, Fargo, N. D. 

Officials of the Grain Marketing Co. 
also stated that a plan has been worked 
out whereby the liquidation of $300,000 
indebtedness of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., will be made through this 
company. The chief creditors of this 
concern are state and county farm bu- 
reaus, and of the total amount of in- 
debtedness approximately $217,071 was 
loaned by state or county farm bureaus. 
The total amount owed by the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., to farm bu- 
reaus is as follows by states: Illinois, 
$180,101; Indiana, $17,300; Iowa, $1,301; 
Kansas, $1,398; Minnesota, $3,990; Mis- 
souri, $4,572; Nebraska, $1,564; Ohio, $6,- 
841. 

It is stated that the method of liquidat- 
ing this indebtedness was brought about 
by a contract entered into by the two 
co-operatives which will provide the 
members of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., with the co-operative mar- 
keting privileges of the Grain Marketing 
Co., and with one share of nonassessable 
common stock. This will give members 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., full membership and patronage div- 
idend privileges in the Grain Market- 
ing Co. 

The agreement or contract also pro- 
vides that the obligations or indebted- 
ness of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., will be taken care of by dis- 
tricts or states through a representative 
or a committee. It also states that when 
a certain percentage of the membership 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., in a district or state shall have ac- 
cepted the membership in the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. an amount of 10 per cent of 
the obligations for that district or state 
will be paid by the Grain Marketing Co. 
at once, and the remaining balance will 
be absorbed by a fund created from the 
grain sold directly or indirectly to the 
Grain Marketing Co. from its members 
in that district or state. 

S. O. Werner. 








PEANUT EXPORTS FROM CHINA 

The probable exports of peanuts from 
China to Europe are estimated at 246,- 
000,000 Ibs this year, compared with es- 
timated exports of 224,000,000 last year. 
Oil exvorts to Eurone are placed at 30,- 
000,000 Ibs, as against 135,000,000 last 
year. The United States imports from 
Chinese ports amounted in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, to about 14,000,000 Ibs 
oil, 3,000,000 Ibs unshelled peanuts, and 
43,000,000 lbs shelled nuts. \ 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMUNISTIC PRINCIPLES URGED 
AT BRITISH FOOD INVESTIGATION 





Formation of Government Import Board for Wheat and Flour Advocated 
— Prominent Authority Denounces Suggestion as Destructor of 
Private Enterprise—Sir William Nicholls Gives Evidence 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 29.—Some very in- 
teresting evidence was given before the 
royal commission inquiring into food 
prices here today, by two men whose 
opinions were diametrically opposed. 
They were Lord Crawford, who served 
as chairman of the royal commission on 
wheat supplies during the control pe- 
riod, and K. F. Wise, of the Independ- 
ent Labor party and economic adviser 
to the Russian co-operative societies, who 
conduct their business in London under 
the name of Arcos, Ltd. 

Mr. Wise advocated the formation of 
a government import board, based ap- 
parently on the Communist principles 
with which he is familiar through his 
close association with Bolshevist bureau- 
cratic control. He led up to the declara- 
tion of his panacea for reducing the cost 
of wheat and bread by saying that at 
present it was nobody’s business to see 
that sufficient supplies were secured to 
provision the country. British produc- 
tion of breadstuffs showed persistent 
diminution in proportion to the growing 
demands of the population, while the in- 
ternational grain shipping trade was 
falling into the hands of a small number 
of firms with worldwide ramifications, 

He referred to the co-operative mar- 
keting organizations that were growing 
rapidly in the British dominions and the 
United States, and said that collective 
selling could only be effectively met by 
collective buying. There were possibili- 
ties of making great economies if bulk 
contracts were made for a considerable 
proportion of the requirements of Great 
Britain. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Wise 
and his party proposed that an import 
board should be constituted, with cer- 
tain defined duties, by act of Parliament. 
The duties of the board would be: 

1. Import of all wheat and flour re- 
quired in Great Britain. 

2. Klimination of all unnecessary 
middlemen’s charges and the reduction 
of distribution costs. 

3. Making of bulk contracts with or- 
ganized producers, especially in the do- 
minions. 

4. Maintenance of steady prices for 
British wheat, corresponding to the an- 
ticipated average prices of imported 
grain, which would only be put on the 
market in quantities sufficient to secure 
the absorption of British wheat at stated 
prices. 

5. Working capital for the board to 
be supplied by the British treasury. 

Mr. Wise did not stop at the control 
of imports, but desired control of the 
milling industry and baking trade. He 
proposed that the milling industry should 
be transformed into a public utility serv- 
ice under national control. He thought 
that the cost of the distribution of bread 
could be reduced one half by proper or- 
ganization, and advocated that bread 
should be baked in municipal bakeries, 
managed on the co-operative principle. 

Mr. Wise claimed that these schemes 
would undoubtedly lower prices, but 
Lord Crawford exploded this fallacy in 
his evidence. In his opinion state inter- 
vention would raise the price of bread. 
Bulk contracts would not prevent fluc- 
tuations in prices. A country like Great 
Britain could never live unless it allowed 
the recognized process of trade to bring 
forward a steady stream of breadstuffs. 
When the state entered the market, only 
buying as a consumer, without the power 
of reselling in the market of origin, it 
would give to the real speculator the 
broad back of the British consumer up- 
on which to ride. 

Mr. Wise in his evidence had stated 
that, at the beginning of October, 1924, 
the stocks of wheat in reserve were only 
one eighth of what a really prudent ad- 
ministration would have kept. Lord 
Crawford stated that this criticism was 
based on the assumption, common to 
those not engaged in the trade, that the 
only wheat available was that actually in 
the country or on its way, whereas the 


raising of a finger would divert hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons to British 
ports if it were deemed necessary. If 
Britain wanted wheat it could always get 
it, at short notice. 

Lord Crawford deprecated strongly 
any attempt to control breadstuffs. As 
chairman of the royal commission on 
wheat supplies he had had opportunities 
of observing the effect of state control, 
and he contended that government inter- 
vention in trade paralyzed private en- 
terprise. Wheat alone could not be con- 
trolled; the control of other cereals must 
follow, and if the existing traders were 
to become commission agents the dis- 
possessed firms would be entitled to 
compensation. 

The wheat trade of London was a 
worldwide business, and the repute for 
honesty and skill which London traders 
had obtained was responsible for having 
become so. Financial and insurance ex- 
perience was greater in London than in 
Antwerp, Frankfurt, New York, Chi- 
cago or Buenos Aires. If Hamburg 
bought rice from Bombay and a dispute 
arose, in nine cases out of ten it would 
be settled by arbitration in London by 
British arbitrators. Once the state in- 
tervened, this prestige and trade would 
be lost. 

Lord Crawford stated that the con- 
trol of milling was impossible and the 
logical outcome of such control would 
be standardized flour, of which a patient 
and long suffering public had had ex- 
perience during the war. State control 
of the price of bread would lead to a 
bread subsidy, and ultimately about 40,- 
000 bakers and 100,000 retailers of flour, 
as well as the millers, would have to be 
state controlled and compensated. Elim- 
inating the broker, the grocer and the 
middleman, did not really reduce the 
price of the loaf by an appreciable 
amount. 

Lord Crawford asked the commission 
to consider the producing as well as the 
consuming side of the problem. Any 
effort by the government to cheapen the 
export value of wheat would greatly 
complicate foreign relations. The effect 
in Canada and Australia would be im- 
mense and would lead to anti-British 
agitation in the United States, while in 
India the results would be disastrous. 

One of the London daily papers, in 
commenting on the proposals of Mr. 
Wise, remarked that the people of Great 
Britain are not peepared, to try an ex- 
periment which deprived millions of 
Russians of their vital energy. If an 
import board is set up to cheapen bread, 
why not set up import boards to cheapen 
everything? 

BRITISH MILLER’S EVIDENCE 

On Jan. 29, Sir William Edgar Nich- 
olls, chairman and managing director of 
Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, 
Ltd., gave evidence before the commis- 
sion dealing with the world’s wheat sup- 
plies from various aspects. He explained 
the basis, foundation and advantage of 
wheat pools, and said that the two pools 
in existence, namely, the Canadian and 
the Australian, made no attempt at co- 
ordination, and in the world’s markets 
their effect was really negligible. They 
had shown no greater power than other 
wheat traders in anticipating market 
movements. 

In answer to questions put to him re- 
garding conditions likely to affect the 
rise and fall of prices in the future, Sir 
William said: “We shall follow the 
United States markets, whatever they 
do; we cannot help ourselves. The Chi- 
cago market rules the world. The price 
of wheat in Chicago fixes the price of 
all other wheat, and Chicago is occa- 
sionally interfered with by speculators.” 
There are many who think that Winni- 
peg has a big say in the matter. 

Sir William, questioned as to whether 
anything in the way of fixing prices was 
arranged between the three great mill- 
ing groups in the country with the ob- 
ject of maintaining profits, said that 





there was no profit in the milling trade, 
as such. This reply has caused amuse- 
ment in the London market, especially 
as the same claim was made by some of 
the wheat trade witnesses and also by 
the foreign meat importers. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the firms engaged in these 
trades should have developed into such 
big enterprises. 


FLOUR IMPORTER TESTIFIES 


Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
and Frank T. Collins, of Stannard, Col- 
lins & Co., London, representing the 
flour importers and merchants, also gave 
evidence. 

Mr. Carson stated that the National 
Association of Flour Importers was 
composed of delegates appointed by the 
local flour associations of London, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Bristol Channel, Dun- 
dee and Leith, and was the recognized 
authority upon all matters relating to 
imported flour. There was no mutual 
consultation to regulate prices, neither 
on the part of the major association nor 
by the local flour importers’ associations 
at the various ports; therefore, competi- 
tion to sell imported flour was absolutely 
open, and, in consequence, very keen. 

He further said that importers had to 
face competition among themselves as 
well as that from home millers. Flour 
was, consequently, kept at the lowest 
possible price. In conclusion, Mr. Car- 
son stated that it was the opinion of the 
National Association of Flour Importers 
that, under the present system of trad- 
ing, flour reached the baker, the grocer, 
and the public at a minimum cost. 

Mr. Collins stated that flour importers 
and merchants bought specific quantities 
of flour under definite brands from the 
export millers of Canada, Australia and 
the United States, taking the entire 
risks of importation. As merchants the 
flour importers carried continuous sup- 
plies and were, therefore, subject to the 
risks of the market upon their holdings. 
The stocks of importers were always 
available to grocers, bakers, etc., at the 
daily prevailing value in this country, 
and could be purchased by them in any 
position, either from warehouse, on the 
water, or for shipment. Importers of 
flour financed and took the risk of credit 
on their importations and bore all inci- 
dental expenses. He also said that be- 
tween the exporting mill and the con- 
sumer the contact was so close that the 
cost to the consumer was reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 

It would appear that these representa- 
tives of the flour importing trade by 
their very clear statements convinced the 
commission that the flour import trade 
was absolutely free and subjected to se- 
vere competition, the margin of profit 
being small in comparison with the turn- 
over. Unlike the witnesses for the mill- 
ing, wheat and meat trades, whose evi- 
dence emphasized the fact that the prod- 
ucts they handle were usually sold at a 
loss, they allowed that they always tried 
to make a profit, for they were in busi- 
ness for the purpose of getting a living. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SEED LOANS ARE PROPOSED 
BY MONTANA LEGISLATORS 


Great Fats, Mont.—Montana legis- 
lators at the present session are sug- 
gesting the proposed antidote for “farm- 
er aid” legislation that was enacted six 
years ago when counties were authorized 
to make seed loans, which totaled mil- 
lions of dollars. It is proposed to au- 
thorize commissioners to charge off debts 
that have been unpaid for more than 
three years when, in the judgment of 
the commissioners, there is no hope of 
collecting them. 

Cascade County, of which Great Falls 
is the county seat, has loans exceeding 
$250,000, and members of its board have 
expressed the belief that by far the larg- 
er portion of the amount is uncollectable, 
for the reason that the loans generally 
were made on second and often third 
mortgages, even when the mortgaged 
property was a chattel, and in numerous 
instances the mortgagor is now gone 
from the state. Some counties issued as 
much as $600,000 in bonds, and extended 
such relief to the full extent. 


Joun A. Curry. 
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BAKERS MEET AT 
TRADE CONFERENCE 


Unusual Gathering at Chicago Proves Enter- 
taining and Instructive to Large Group 
at American Institute 


Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A most unusual and instructive 
trade promotion conference was held at 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, yesterday and today. This gather- 
ing brought together more than 100 ad- 
vertising and sales executives of bakeries 
all over the country, and out of the first 
86 registered 65 were found to be mem- 
bers of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary, com- 
menting on this, said it was proof that 
bakers for the first time really were 
making use of the facilities of this or- 
ganization and putting the institute to 
work in their own affairs. 

A wonderful program had been ar- 
ranged, and talks were made by leaders 
in their lines, which were followed by 
discussions entered into by most of those 
present. Problems of marketing were 
discussed from all angles, and it was 
brought out that what was formerly a 
driver on the wagon, later a salesman, 
is now a merchandiser. He has time to 
get acquainted with his trade, and the 
opinion was that the time had come for 
the bakery merchandiser, a skilled, edu- 
cated and laboratory produced salesman, 
to supersede the driver salesman, just 
as the driver salesman had superseded 
the old time chauffeur. 

A, F. Osborn, of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Buffalo, N. Y., in talking on 
mediums of bakery advertising, dwelt 
on the fourth meal for school children 
and discussed a possible co-operative 
advertising campaign to popularize this 
meal. He said it would take some years 
to put it across, but that such advertis- 
ing would bring home to the American 
woman the advantage of having the best 
nourishing food for children, thereby in- 
creasing consumption of baked goods. 
At the closing session, the sales execu- 
tives passed a motion that the trade pro- 
motion committee should make a further 
study of this question of advertising the 
fourth meal, and report later as to its 
recommendations. The bakers felt that 
this was such a good suggestion that they 
did not want to let it fall by the way- 
side. 

The conference also recommended to 
the institute committee that it consider 
the advisability of establishing a course 
in sales, distribution and advertising as 
part of the school of baking. 

There were many inspiring talks, and 
these will be covered more fully in the 
next bakery number of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Among those who read pa- 
pers were Elmer Cline, Taggart Baking 
Co; Harry Fawcett, Regan Bros; Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director American In- 
stitute of Baking; Walter D. Warrick, 
W. E. Long Co; I. K. Russell, editor 
Baking Technology; Miss Agnes White, 
Washburn Crosby Co; Miss Shough, W. 
E. Long Co. 

The Dough Club of Chicago enter- 
tained the bakers at a dinner and enter- 
tainment last evening at the Sherman 
Hotel, attended by over 200 guests and 
members. Too much credit cannot be 
given the committee in charge, of which 
Charles Meyers, Armour & Co., was 
chairman, W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., 
Otto Kunze, The Fleischmann Co., and 
C. H. Purdy, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc. The 
sales managers at the closing session 
passed unanimously a vote of thanks to 
the Dough Club for the most unusual 
entertainment, which they said con- 
tributed greatly to the guccess of the 
conference. 





S. O. WERNER. 





C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO. 
TO GO OUT OF BUSINESS 


Battimore, Mpb., Feb. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., Inc., operating the Patapsco Mills 
at Ellicott City, Md., has determined to 
liquidate and go out of business. M. G. 
Belding, vice president and manager of 
the company, says he has no statement 
for publication except that the company 
is discontinuing business. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The wide fluctuations in wheat in the 
past week evidently upset the calcula- 
tions of flour buyers and resulted in a 
disorganized market. Buyers did not 
know where they were at, with the mar- 
ket down one day and up the next. 
Prices have reacted approximately 45c 
bbl from the low point last week, but 
sales on the advance were not nearly 
as heavy as millers had anticipated. Ap- 
parently the trade is not yet satisfied 
that the low point has been reached, and 
millers are not at all aggressive in trying 
to book flour. ‘emporarily, they are 
more concerned with shipping directions 
on old bookings. They would like to 
vet these cleaned up and out of the 
way. 

There is still a very insistent demand 
for strong fancy and first clear flours. 
[he trouble, however, is that mills are 
largely oversold and have comparatively 
little clear to offer. Those who have any 
to sell for reasonably quick shipment are 
able to obtain very remunerative prices 
for them. Second clears are also in go 
request, particularly for export, but the 
upply situation on this grade is much 
the same as on fancy and first clears, 

Several lots of export patent and sec- 
ond clears were worked last week, both 
direct and through exporters on the sea- 
board, The patent was sold to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the clears went to the 
Continent. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Feb. 17 Year ago 


Short patent, 98-Ib 
CORN 6 Feiss sees $9.75@10.40 $6.40@6.90 


Standard patent ..... 9.50@ 9.90 6.20@6.40 
Second patent ....... 9.35@ 9.50 5.95@6.10 
*Fancy clear, jute... 9.00@ 9.20 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 8.25@ 8.65 4.45@4.80 
*Second clear, jute... 6.10@ 6.40 3.30@3.60 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 
Semolina buyers temporarily have 


withdrawn from the market, although it 
is understood that some of the larger 
manufacturers bought rather sparingly 
in the last week for 30- to 60-day ship- 
ment, While the price on No. 2 semolina 
is nominally 54c lb, and on No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 5%4c, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, it is reported that 
some was booked under these levels. 
Durum clears are very scarce and are 
quoted firm at $6.60@6.90 bbl, in jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Millers say that 
they could probably obtain better than 
the maximum price, had they any to 
offer, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 14, 
was $1.75@1.98%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.67@1.85%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
17 at $1.79%@1.91%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.71%@1.78%. 

In the week ending Feb. 14, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,126 
bbls durum products, compared with 53,- 
420 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye millers report business as prac- 
tically at a standstill. The reported 
sales in the last week were abnormally 
light. Near-by trade requirements ap- 
parently are covered, with buyers show- 
ing no disposition whatever to antici- 
pate needs. 

Pure white is quoted at $8.20@8.45 
bbl, and pure dark at $6.90@7, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Dark rye 
is comparatively weak, and millers say 
they would be willing to sell at less than 
minimum quotations. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,404 bbls rye flour, compared with 
13,228 a week ago. 

CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market is still very 
strong. All offerings of desirable mill- 


ing varieties are picked up early each 
day, and while the supply is fair it ap- 
parently is inadequate to fill the de- 
mand. On some of the better grades, 
premiums are 1@3c higher than a week 
ago. The softer varieties of wheat, how- 
ever, are not wanted, and bids on these 
are probably 1@2c lower for the week. 
Outside or shipping inquiry is still good, 
fair bookings being reported daily. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 1@42c 
bu over the May option, No. 1 dark 
northern 2c under to 40c over, and No. 1 
northern 4c under to 35c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
14 was $1.6714%4@2.13%, and of No. 1 
northern - $1.66%4@1.83%. No. 1 dark 
closed Feb. 17 at $1.75%@2.07%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.744% @1.77%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.60 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.57; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.61, No. 1 northern $1.58; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.58, No. 1 northern $1.55; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.58, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.47. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 14, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1925 1924 1923 1922 

No, 1 dark ..... 8,945 4,275 3,830 1,377 
No. 1 northern. .3,352 1,024 1,189 25 
No. 2 northern. .1,074 1,544 1,213 263 
Others ....cecees 5,474 8,508 9,356 5,644 
Totale ...... 13,845 15,351 15,588 7,308 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 14, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis .. 71,701 65,443 86,024 64,620 
Duluth ....... 88,772 24,775 44,418 34,583 
Totals ...00% 160,473 90,218 130,442 99,203 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Feb. 14, and 
the closing prices on Feb. 16 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.14@ 
1.22%, $1.184@1.15%; No. 3 white oats, 
4534 @524e, 46% @4714c; No. 2 rye $1.41 
@1.54%, $148%@1.50%; barley, 78@ 
96c, 82@94e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Feb. 16 Feb, 17 Feb. 18 


Feb. 14 Feb. 7 1924 1923 1922 
Corn .. 922 805 993 376 1,395 
Oats ..22,423 22,365 4,909 11,074 22,172 
Barley.. 2,201 2,171 615 976 854 
Rye ....1,166 1,191 7,712 2,251 1,130 
Flaxseed. 411 411 353 8 139 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1514 were in operation Feb. 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet; 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 8-14 .......-. 559,800 237,257 42 
Previous week ... 559,800 252,271 45 
Year QO ...ccees 579,600 232,568 40 
Two years ago... 561,600 267,955 47 
Three years ago.. 546,000 278,745 51 
Four years ago... 546,000 268,875 49 
Five years ago... 546,000 246,969 45 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 8,857 bbls last week, 
3,617 in the previous week, 1,428 a year 
ago and 1,200 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wet. BES cccccces 391,740 177,914 45 
Previous week ... 408,090 246,797 60 
Wear OBO cccceces 391,740 185,514 47 
Two years ago... 370,800 174,465 47 
Three years ago.. 421,890 198,315 47 
Four years ago... 414,690 164,080 39 
Five years ago... 424,260 143,490 33 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan, 10. 62 70,815 233,158 234,792 3,637 4,795 
Jan, 17. 62 70,815 241,741 241,022 6,219 2,107 
Jan, 24. 61 69,615 262,671 246,768 4,412 3,422 
Jan, 31. 61 69,615 254,613 239,701 9,730 1,395 
Feb. 7. 57 68,015 246,797 216,734 7,885 1,172 
Feb. 14. 52 65,290 177,914 185,514 2,808 eee 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 8-14, with comparisons: 


r-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.1,179,200 1,895,520 668,590 734,320 ° 


Flour, bbis.. 19,373 28,525 239,022 269,975 
Millstuff, 


tONS ....-- 457 948 11,187 14,236 


Corn, bus... 652,080 865,800 585,200 412,650 
Oats, bus... 568,260 639,580 674,050 550,000 
Barley, bus. 436,390 328,320 437,760 286,400 
Rye, bus.... 59,520 198,720 20,250 33,500 
Flaxseed, bus 201,930 63,250 20,580 21,250 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. $23.00 @ 23.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.40@ 3.50 
Comm meal, POUCWE occ cccccccss 3.35@ 3.45 
MO TOUT, WRIR® cc wcecescccces 8.20@ 8.45 
Rye flour, pure dark* 7.00 


Whole wheat flour, bbIft ........ 8.40@ 8.70 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 8.30@ 8.40 
Rolled Ote®® 2. ccccccvccccceses icon nee 
Linseed oil meal® ........++005. 45.00 @ 46.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 


GEORGE H, LEDBETTER DEAD 
George H. Ledbetter, owner of the 
Franklin (Minn.) Roller Mills, and treas- 
urer of the Minnesota Millers’ Club, died 
Feb. 7 of smallpox, being ill only a com- 
paratively short time. Mr. Ledbetter 
formerly owned the mill at Clarkfield, 
Minn., and for years took an active part 
in the affairs of the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club. He is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 


DEATH OF P. E. COOPER 


Pliny E. Cooper, vice president and 
treasurer Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, died suddenly at his home, Feb. 
9. He apparently had been in his usual 
good health, and was preparing to leave 
for his office when stricken with heart 
disease. Mr. Cooper was connected with 
the Consumers’ Milling Co., the Minne- 
sota Twine Co. and the Cooper Cordage 
Co., all of which are subsidiaries of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co. 


MILL WINS FEED CONTRACT SUIT 


An important case involving alleged 
repudiation of contract has just been 
tried in the United States district court 
in Minneapolis. It was that of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, vs. the I. S. Joseph Co., Minneap- 
olis, and involved the difference between 
the contract price and the market price 
on 1,350 tons of bran. The defense in 
answer to the complaint claimed that the 
bran was unsound on arrival at destina- 
tion. At the trial, however, no evidence 
was offered on this point, while the mill 
showed that the defendant had purchased 
from it more bran of the same kind at 
the current market price than it had 
coming under the contract in question. 

A verdict was rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff in the sum of $11,940, with 


645 


interest from April 27, 1921, together 
with the costs of the action. William 
me of Minneapolis, represented the 
mill. 


WASHBURN CROSBY INCOME 


The Washburn Crosby Co., including 
returns from subsidiary companies, re- 
ports net income of $2,210,044, after all 
charges and taxes for the year ended 
July 31, 1924. After preferred divi- 
dends the company had a balance equal 
to $24.72 a share on the $6,988,500 com- 
mon stock outstanding. In the previous 
year the company reported net income 
equal to $14.46 a share on the common 
stock. The detailed income account for 
1924 and 1923 follows: 











‘ 1924 1923 
Bree GRONE ccc escccaces $76,900,964 $89,618,367 
SOME 0060 ccesceace 74,180,090 87,936,515 
Operating profit ...... $2,720,874 $1,681,852 
Other income ........ 141,167 157,337 
Total income ....... $2,862,041 $1,839,189 
Interest charges ...... 303,576 380,108 
Reserve federal taxes. 348,421 230,899 
Be RRS scence $2,210,044 $1,228,182 


The general balance sheet as of July 
31, 1924, showed total assets of $24,961- 
169, with good-will and trademarks car- 
ried at $1. 

NOTES 


_ Mill oats are only in fair request, be- 
ing quoted at 28@38c bu, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

A. D. Anderson, Cleveland, is now rep- 
resenting the Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co. 
in Ohio. 

A. W. Spehr, proprietor Webster (S. 
D.) Mill Co., recently slipped on an icy 
sidewalk and fractured his leg. 

The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Minnesota Farm Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation is being held in Minneapolis this 
week, 

Howard B. Cunningham, district sales 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, visited relatives in Minneapolis, 
Feb, 16-17. 

L. L. Nerlien has rebuilt the Fridolin 
Wurst mill at Richmond, Minn., which 
burned two years ago. He moved the 
err from his old mill at French 

ake. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 17, as follows: 
sight, $4.7614; three-day, $4.7614; 60-day, 
$4.73%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Screenings prices have been affected 
by the weakness in grains and have de- 
clined to $10@18 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. Temporarily, demand comes 
chiefly from local and near-by feed 
manufacturers. 

The Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., 
has completed the installation of two 
Fairbanks-Morse oil burning engines, one 
a four and the other a six cylinder. 
These engines operate an alternator gen- 
erating about 500 h-p. 

Charles H. Sanborn, vice president 
and general sales manager Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
steadily improving from his recent ill- 
ness and expects to leave for Florida 
within the next week. 


The annual convention of the Retail 
Grocers’ and General Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota is being held in St. 
Paul this week. A good many flour men 
are taking in the business sessions and 
meeting their country customers. 


W. N. Smith, vice president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, was in Min- 
neapolis Feb. 13-14. He will attend the 
Indiana bakers’ convention at Indianap- 
olis this week, and from there go south 
to Miami, Fla., for a short vacation. 


H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has moved to Clinton, 
Iowa, to give his personal attention to 
the Hawkeye Feed Co., Inc., of which 
he is president. He will probably reside 
in Clinton for the next six months at 
least. 


Among recent shipments of Carter disc 
separators were seven to England, five 
to Scotland, five to Peru and one to 
Mexico. The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, has also recently shipped to 
various points in the United States three 
oat machines, 12 seed machines, six junior 
machines and four elevator machines. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT TO GO ON 

The Southwest Wheat Improvement 
Association, organized three years ago to 
co-operate with agricultural colleges and 
other similar activities in encouraging 
farmers to grow better wheat in the 
Southwest, is inviting financial pledges 
from its subscribers to continue the work 
for another year. 

Initial subscriptions for the support of 
the association were for a_ three-year 
period and amounted to about $20,000 
per year. Careful administration of the 
work made less than this amount neces- 
sary, and for two years subscribers have 
been called on for only 75 per cent of 
their pledges. 

While it is difficult precisely to value 
the work of such an organization, it is 
positively known that the efforts of the 
association have resulted in widespread 
improvement in seed selection, plowing 
and planting, and harvesting methods 
throughout this entire field. Colleges and 
other scientific agencies have co-operated 
eagerly and fully, and much splendid 
work has been contributed by boards of 
trade, banks, railroads and like interest- 
ed elements. 

While millers have subscribed a major 
part of the expense fund, considerable 
contributions have been made by grain 
exchanges, notably the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and by banks and busi- 
ness houses. It is felt that practically 
all of these will renew their subscrip- 
tions. 

The success of the association’s work is 
largely due to H. G. Randall, its presi- 
dent, and to H. M. Bainer, a thoroughly 
practical man who has been in direct 
charge of the work. Much credit is also 
due to Dr. Waters, editor of the Kansas 
City Weekly Star, and Charles W. Lons- 
dale, members of the executive commit- 
tee, and to the committee of millers who 
have been in general supervision of the 
work, 


KANSAS CITY 


Wide swings in prices have not been 
conducive to buying, and the volume of 
sales reported by southwestern mills are 
equal to little more than 50 per cent of 
capacity. Business is limited mostly to 
what flour is actually needed for the next 
30 days. One 15,000-bb] lot was taken 
last week by an eastern baker, but such 
sales are decidedly rare, bakers and job- 
bers alike refusing to add to their stocks 
if they have supplies in sight to fill three 
or four weeks’ requirements. 

Prices are down about $1 bbl from the 
top of the recent advance. A consider- 
able part of the break in wheat has been 
offset by the remarkable decline in mill- 
feed values. Bran is $9@10 ton lower 
than it was a fortnight ago, and buying is 
negligible in comparison to the offerings 
of mills, despite the decline. Otherwise, 
millers have followed closely the fluctua- 
tions in wheat in naming flour prices. 

The export situation has been affected 
by much the same conditions that has 
restricted domestic buying. Foreign buy- 
ers hesitate to make purchases while the 
wheat market is so erratic and so ap- 
parently speculative. However, the in- 
terest shown by importers is being taken 
as foreshadowing a rather good trade in 
export grades whenever the market is 
again favorable. Several sales were made 
last week, but the volume was not large. 
Small quantities went to Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam and the United Kingdom, good 
first clear yielding about $7.35, bulk, 
Kansas City. Latin American markets 


also hought limited quantities, paying a 
slightly higher price than European pur- 
chasers. 

A rather good demand exists for sec- 
ond clears, which are evidently being col- 
lected in Hamburg for reshipment to 
Russia. The soviet government asked 


southwestern mills for bids recently,—the 
first indicetion of direct business with 
that country by mills in this section. 
Two Kansas City mills named competi- 
tive prices for complete cargoes, but the 
business went to Canadian mills at higher 
prices. The general belief is that not 
much Russian trade will be given United 
States mills, as this government has not 
recognized that of Russia. However, a 
considerable quantity of flour from this 
country will probably go eventually into 
Russia, as much of it is being bought 
through Germany. 

Shipping instructions are not particu- 
larly active, and some of the larger mills 
are losing considerable running time each 
week. However, the rate of operation is 
greater than is usually the case at this 
time of the year. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 14: patent, $9@9.75; 
95 per cent, $8.50@9.25; straight, $8.20@ 
8.85; first clear, $7.35@7.75; second clear, 
$6.75@7.25; low grade, $6@6.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Feb, 8-14 ....... 148,500 114,093 76 
Previous week ... 148,500 116,307 78 
Year ago ......-. 150,900 101,190 67 
Two years ago... 132,900 84,231 63 
Five-year average (same week)..... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb, 8-14 ....... 554,310 366,802 66 
Previous week ... 554,310 371,076 66 
Year ago ........ 506,430 299,458 59 
Two years ago... 518,430 258,646 49 
Five-year average (same week)..... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 54 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 35,141 bbls last week, 27,905 
in the previous week, 14,352 a year ago 
and 12,359 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 reported 
domestic business fair, 55 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


De, BG ccc nc chen accwe css éncen 6600602 47 
err eer re re 45 
3 GPE re rere reer Cre Lee 51 
WORF HO oc vcscccccccsecccccccccccesses 53 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

. eC .| SePererrrrerrr ste 40,683 85 
PUOVIGER WOE 6.0 cictaves 43,368 91 
BORE GED ceseccscesstceves 25,981 54 
Two years ago ............ 21,878 46 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 14, with comparisons: 
e—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 9,425 19,500 122,525 117,975 
Wheat, bus. .799,650 1,163,700 943,650 573,750 
Corn, bus... .897,500 1,038,750 162,500 332,500 
Oats, bus....309,400 260,100 66,000 127,500 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 B.B00 neces cocee 
Barley, bus.. 3,000 
Bran, tons... 1,060 620 4,400 5,860 
Hay, tons.... 8,892 9,384 6,076 3,840 


CASH GRAIN 
Quotations, Feb. 14: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.72@1.90, No. 2 $1.72@1.90, No. 3 
$1.70@1.89, No. 4 $1.69@1.88; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.93@1.98, No. 2 $1.91@1.95, No. 3 
$1.86@1.91, No. 4 $1.76@1.86. 
White corn, No. 2 $1.12@1.13%, No. 3 
$1.0744@1.10, No. 4 $1.04@1.06; yellow 





corn, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.11, No. 4 $1.04@1.06; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.0914@1.11, No. 3 $1.04@1.08%, No. 
4 $1.03@1.06%. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB ELECTS 


The annual meeting of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club was held Feb. 12 
at the Kansas City Club. A dinner was 
served the members, following which cur- 
rent topics affecting trade were dis- 
cussed. The club adopted a resolution 
condemning the feed tax in Missouri as 
now proposed, and also the practice of 
the Federal Trade Commission in initiat- 
ing complaints against companies. 

All of the old officers were re-elected, 
as follows: president, Frank M. Cole, W. 
P. Sesnnndinne Co., Inc; vice president, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; treasurer, Reynier Van 
Evera, flour broker; secretary, Harvey 
E. Yantis, The Northwestern Miller. 
Directors: George W. Hoyland, Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Oscar L. Bauer, Rose- 
dale Milling Co., A. W. Witt, Domestic 
Milling Co., J. R. Blacker, Blacker Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., and Clem L. Becken- 
bach, Rodney Milling Co. 

Members seemed to feel that a brand 
tax on millfeed is more to be desired 
than the proposed ton tax. It was also 
held that the same tax should be applied 
on poultry and other feeds. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


An item in Salina correspondence in 
this department last week stated that 
“Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Chase, of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, were 
spending a vacation at Galveston.” The 
statement should have read “Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Todd.” Mr. Chase and his 
children are at their home at Salina. 


NOTES 


M. B. MeNair, president Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., visited in Kansas City 
last week. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent 
part of last week in Chicago. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a trip to the central 
states, stopping briefly in Chicago on his 
way home. 

Kenneth G. Irons has resigned from 
the Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
will represent C. K. Davis, a broker in 
grain futures. Mr. Davis will go to 
California for a rest. 

Don C. Dilley, of Dilley Bros. Baking 
Co., Herington, Kansas, underwent a 
minor operation last week in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Kansas City. His condition 
is said to be satisfactory. 

W. Hz. Frazell, Jr., for many. years 
assistant secretary Kansas City Board 
of Trade, has resigned because of ill 
health, effective March 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Pershing. 

The annual Kansas City food show is 
being held this week in Convention Hall. 
All Kansas City mills doing a local busi- 
ness have exhibits, as well as all of the 
wholesale baking companies. 

C. I. McKee, formerly manager of the 
Houston, Texas, branch of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is now as- 
sistant manager of the Alva (Okla.) 
Roller Mills, a unit of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

George H. Hunter, president Hunter 
yarn ae: Wellington, Kansas, will sail 
from Houston, Texas, next week for a 
month’s trip through the West Indies and 
Central America, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Edna Hunter. 

John C. Koster, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, will probably not 
return to the United States before 
March. He has been abroad since No- 
vember, having visited most of the im- 
portant markets in Europe. 

Wheat receipts in the Southwest were 
cempermrey large all week. Kansas 
City received 197 cars Monday, and 151 
cars Friday, the rest of the week rang- 
ing from 75 to 85 daily. Hutchinson and 
Salina also had liberal receipts, in com- 
parison with other recent weeks. 

Russell N. Bradlee, 30 years old, an 
accountant with the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., committed suicide 
in a Kansas City hotel last week. He 
had been employed by the mill only a 
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short time. Extreme nervousness was 
given as a cause of the suicide. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, Otis B. 
Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City, and George Buchanan, manager 
Nafziger Baking Coe., Kansas City, went 
to Chicago this week to attend the trade 
promotion conference. Mr. Buchanan 
was one of the speakers. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state in Mis- 
souri by Orthwein-Haynes, Inc., which 
plans to do business in Kansas City, deal- 
ing in grain and grain products. The 
firm, which is incorporated for $30,000, 
is composed of Max R. Orthwein, George 
D. Haynes and Ralph H. Orthwein. 

Trading in grain futures on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade was in the 
largest volume on record during the wide 
price swings of last week. Over 7,500,000 
bus wheat were traded on in Feb. 13. 
There is a large public interest, according 
to brokers, despite the’ fact that margins 
are l5c bu, two to three times as much 
as is normally demanded. 

R. L. Thomson, formerly in the flour 
business in Kansas City, died last week 
in Arizona, where he had gone for his 
health and that of his wife. He was for 
several years sales manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, resigning to enter the brokerage 
business. He organized the Central Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and continued it up to 
the time he left here, about a year ago. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president, and 
Fred C. Vincent, vice president, Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., together 
with their associates in the company, 
have purchased from Mrs. E. W. Shields 
about one half her holdings in the com- 
pany. Mr. Shields died in 1920, leaving 
a controlling interest in the grain com- 
pany to his estate. The business will 
be continued under the same manage- 
ment and along the same lines as for- 
merly, the only change being in the own- 
ership of the stock. The company is 
capitalized at $350,000, and has a sur- 
plus of $350,000. 


WICHITA 

Only a small volume of flour could be 
worked by Wichita mills last week, rapid 
changes in the market tending to restrict 
trade. A little buying for immediate 
requirements occurred at the full decline. 
Export trade is also light, with about the 
same conditions prevailing as in the do- 
mestic market. Shipping instructions are 
reported fair. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Feb. 13: patent, $9.70 
@9.80; straight, $9.20@9.30; clear, $8.30. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Vob. S-16 ....cccces 65,700 36,463 55 

Previous week ..... 65,700 36,044 54 

YVOOGF OBO .ccccccccs 64,620 35,630 55 

Two years ago..... 64,620 29,855 46 
NOTES 


E. F. Merrill, manager Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co. Kansas City, visited 
Wichita Feb. 12. 

H. C. Haley, division sales manager 
for the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, visited Wichita last week. 

A. A. Towner, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a trip to 
California and the western coast. 

C. C. Blodgett, assistant manager of 
eastern territory for the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to eastern markets. 

Mrs. Ellen Smith, mother of Andrew 
Smith, sales manager for the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., died after an illness of 
several weeks, on Feb. 13.” 


SALINA 
A sharp drop of nearly $1 bbl in flour 
prices last week had the effect of boost- 
ing business somewhat. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. Few export inquiries have 
been received, and no sales reported. 
Wheat movement has been checked by 
the drop in wheat prices. 
Flour prices, Feb. 12, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $9.20@10; 95 
r cent, $8.90@9.60; straight grade, 
.80@9.20. 
Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
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comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Feb. 6-12 .cccccccccecccces 30,178 65 
Previous week ......++es+- 30,666 66 


NOTES 

L. N. Craghead, Oklahoma representa- 
tive for the Weber Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the mill here last week. 

A fire occurred in the Delicatessen 
Bakery, owned by W. J. Rogers,. last 
week, putting the bakery out of com- 
mission and causing about $3,000 damage. 

Cc. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., last week attended the convention of 
the Nebraska Bakers’ Association at 
Hastings. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, 
and C. S. Chase, sales manager, for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., attended the 
meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club in 
Wichita recently. 

The Sutorius Baking Co. has begun 
operations here in its plant recently pur- 
chased of the Jenkins Wholesale Baking 
Co. The bakery has been thoroughly re- 
modeled, and has a capacity of about 
10,000 loaves of bread daily. 


ATCHISON 


Rapid market fluctuation is complete- 
ly demoralizing flour trade. Millers here 
are only able to interest buyers who are 
forced into the market for their imme- 
diate requirements. Export business is 
lifeless, except for occasional .sales to 
I.atin America. Local mills are not shar- 
ing to any extent in the German business 
secured by other southwestern companies. 
Shipping instructions are less active, and 
output is reduced. 

Quotations, Feb. 14, basis cotton 98’s: 
hard wheat patent $8.95@9.20, straight 
$8.65@8.85, first clear $7.40@7.60; soft 
wheat patent $9.65@9.85, straight $9.25 
@9.45, first clear $8@8.40. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Fob. GBA che vedsavwcevesrs 22,500 81 
Previous week ............ 26,093 97 
Yon? GOO cc ce cect sacsessse 22,361 79 


NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Blair 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor to Chi- 
cago. 

Arthur Lukens, president Lukens Mill- 
ing Co., was a Kansas City visitor last 
week. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer 
Blair Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
last week calling on the trade. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma mills are doing only a small 
volume of domestic business, buying be- 
ing limited to current requirements by 
all classes of trade. Export sales are 
also light, although small lots were pur- 
chased by European buyers. Hard wheat 
patent was quoted last week at $9.50, 
straight $9, first clear $8.50; soft wheat 
patent $9.90, straight $9.40, first clear 
$8.90. 

NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. is having 
plans drawn for an addition to its plant 
at Houston, Texas. 

Late planted wheat in sections of the 
Texas panhandle is in need of rain. That 
planted earlier is said to be in good 
growing condition. 

A grain elevator, replacing one that 
recently was burned, is to be erected soon 
at Claude, Texas, by the Claude Mill & 
Elevator Co. M. L. Hughlett, manager 
of the company, says a decision has not 
—_ reached as to building a new flour 
mill. 

W. D. Graves, manager Southern Flour 
& Feed Co. at Fort Smith, and L. A. 
Branson, of that company’s staff, at- 
tended the funeral in Webb City, Mo., of 
the late W. S. Gunning, of the Ball & 
Gunning Milling Co. Mr. Gunning was 
see of the Southern Flour & Feed 

0. 


The Marshall Elevator & Milling Co., 
Shreveport, La., has contracted for the 
erection of new grain storage of 200,000 
bus capacity. The site is in Cedar Grove, 
near Shreveport, and the cost is esti- 
mated at $100,000. Among items are 
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eight concrete grain tanks each 20 ft in 
diameter and 80 ft high. 

Wheat exported from Galveston be- 
tween July 1, 1924, and Feb. 1, 1925, to- 
taled 29,111,817 bus, an increase over a 
corresponding period of last season of 
24,006,817 bus, according to a report of 
H. A. Wickstrom, chief grain inspector 
of the Galveston Grain Exchange. The 
report shows that, in January, 1,776,078 
bus were exported, compared with 4,- 
455,999 in December and none in Janu- 
ary, 1924. 


NEBRASKA 

Reports received by Omaha millers in- 
dicate that flour stocks everywhere in 
this trade territory are low. As a result 
of this condition, it is pointed out, sales 
of flour are bound to be much heavier 
between now and July 1 than they were 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

Comparatively little spring wheat is 
grown in Nebraska. J. N. Campbell, sec- 
retary Nebraska Millers’ Association, is 
calling attention to this fact, and is urg- 
ing Nebraska farmers to increase their 
acreage of spring wheat this year. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

WOR BeBS ccsevccess 27,300 22,842 83 

Previous week ..... 27,300 21,968 80 

WOOP GBS wcccseccece 24,900 22,867 90 

Two years ago..... 23,100 21,201 92 
NOTES 


There has been only a moderate move- 
ment of corn to this market in the last 
few weeks, and this grain has been rather 
dull. The lower grades have been selling 
at a wide discount under the higher ones. 
According to the last report, there were 
2,270,000 bus corn in Omaha elevators, 
against 1,120,000 a year ago. Shipping 
demand for corn is extremely dull. 

Work will be begun immediately on an 
annex to the Rock Island elevator in 
Council Bluffs, which is under lease to 
and operated by the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co. The Rock Island elevator now 
has a capacity of 200,000 bus. The com- 
pletion of the annex will make it a 1,- 
000,000-bu house, and will give Omaha 
an elevator capacity of around 12,000,000 
bus. The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. op- 
erated the elevator till it closed its Oma- 
ha office at the time of its absorption 
by the Grain Marketing Co. 

LeicH Leste. 





AMPLE WHEAT IN KANSAS 


Ten Per Cent of Wheat Crop Held by Farm- 
ers, With Large Mill Stocks, Insure 
Crop Year Supplies 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A summary of the 
views of about 40 millers attending a 
meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club at 
Wichita on Feb, 11 indicates that there 
is not less than 10 per cent of the 1924 
wheat crop still held by farmers in 
Kansas, with the probability that an 
even larger percentage is held in the 
western districts. 

Present mill stocks of wheat are am- 
ple to carry the mills of the state, at 
their present rate of operation, until the 
middle of April or, perhaps, to May 1. 
In the 10 to 12 weeks remaining, the 
wheat requirement based on _ half-time 
production would not be in excess of 
15,000,000 bus, or not quite as much 
wheat as is now estimated to be held on 
farms. The country elevator stocks, 
known to be large, would, on this reck- 
oning, represent surplus over require- 
ments. 

This estimate is based on a complete 
clean-up of farmers’ bins. This, of 
course, never happens, there being al- 
ways an unreckoned surplus of several 
million bushels carried along through 
the years. ; 

Millers anticipate no wheat scarcity. 
In fact present premiums of 4@5c bu 
over Kansas City May basis reflects the 
confidence of interior millers that there 
will be ample wheat supplies. 

In Oklahoma there is apparently 10 

r cent or more of the crop in farmers’ 
bins; and the current price is close to 
or only 2@3c above the export bid. 


The third forecast of the Burma pea- 
nut crop places this acreage at 416,500 
acres, compared with 400,800 previously 


reported. 
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A TARTAR IN A PIE 

All sorts of things happen into bread 
and pastry dough, but probably there is 
only one case of a Tartar. William Ed- 
gar Geil, in his monumental work on 
“The Great Wall of China,” relates the 


_circumstances concerning it in a chapter 


on the life and times of Genghis Khan. 
At the age of 14 Temujin (another name 
for Genghis) fought and won a great 
battle. He celebrated by taking a sec- 
ond wife. In due course, as she was fol- 
lowing him about ancient China in the 
progress of his victorious slaughterings, 
she gave birth, as Mr. Geil puts it, “to 
a wee laddie, and as cradles were scarce 
they made a mass of dough and embed- 
ded the little morsel, so that he should be 
saved from the jolts of the journey in 
the cart. The chief welcomed the young- 
ster in the pie and decided that, being 
thus early invested with the dough, he 
must be well bred!” This furious pun is 
followed by another curious extrava- 
gance: “It was perhaps on this occasion 
that the poet laureate produced the fol- 
lowing effusion, of which a distorted ver- 
sion is current in western lands: 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
A fat little Tartar boy 
Made into a pie. 
When the pie was opened 
The boy began to sing; 
Was not that a funny dish 
To bring to Temujin? 
& $$ 

New bread is a waster, but mouldy is 
worse; 

Day old suits the stomach, and also 
the purse.—English Proverb. 

4 
CONCERNING SPOILED BRAN 

There is practically no data available 
in the literature of chemistry or milling 
covering the spoilage of bran, but ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the heat- 
ing of bran is believed to be due to bac- 
terial or mold growth. Organisms al- 
ways are present in the bran, and are 
activated under certain suitable condi- 
tions of moisture and _ temperature. 
Heating, caking, and spoilage can be pre- 
vented by packing bran loosely and uni- 
formly in larger sacks, in order that 
evaporation can take place through the 
circulation of air through the mass, and 
by reducing the moisture content of 
bran before packing to approximately 
14 per cent. Efforts have been made 
to treat bran with chlorine gas in an at- 
tempt to kill bacterial growth, but this 
is of no advantage, as the spores will 
survive this treatment. Bran when 
stored, should be kept in a well-ventilat- 
ed, cool, dry and clean room.—(From an 
original paper by Leo M. Ismert, gener- 
al superintendent Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, read at the quarterly 
meeting of District Organization No. 2 
of the Association of Operative Millers.) 

: % 

For bread do soldiers lose their heads 
in the battlefields. For bread doth the 
musician sing night and day.—Indian 
Proverb. 

$44 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION IN FEEDS 

The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
cites an interesting case of fire hazard 
through improper storage. The firm in 
question had stored a large quantity of 
gluten feed. A bin in which the feed 
had been stored six weeks was found 
to be on fire. The gluten and the burn- 
ing bin walls were saturated with water, 
and the gluten immediately removed, 
preventing serious loss. 

“Had this occurred at night,” the bu- 
reau states, “it would have been one of 
the many mysterious night fires for which 
no cause can be assigned, and the plant 
would undoubtedly have been a total 
loss. 

“Many previous cases of spontaneous 
combustion in gluten and molasses feeds 
are on record, several resulting in total 
destruction of the plants. Properly con- 


ditioned and dry feed is not dangerous 
and every responsible manufacturer 
takes pride in the low moisture content, 
but the feed may have been dampened in 
transit in a leaky car. There is a posi- 
tive fire hazard from the storage of glu- 
ten or molasses feed regardless of the 
grade purchased, but the hazard may be 
reduced to the minimum by proper han- 
dling. 

“The safest method of storage is in 
bags, properly stacked. The first tier 
should be piled on 2x4’s, and two more 
2x4’s should be placed on the fourth 
bag up and on the eighth bag. Bags 
may be piled parallel or crossways, but 
they should be so piled that a part of 
each bag is exposed and the tiers should 
not be closer together than two feet, per- 
mitting inspection of each sack. 

“If storage in bins cannot be avoided, 
a metal pipe should be placed in the 
center of the bin, extending from the 
bottom of the bin to a point where filling 
the bin will not cover the top of pipe. 
Thermometer readings should be taken 
daily for the first two weeks, when the 
readings may be extended to every other 
day and finally weekly, if no tendency to 
heat develops. An iron rod left in the 
bin and pulled out each day for exam- 
ination will answer the same purpose as 
the pipe and thermometer, but not quite 
so accurately. 

“Any material increase in the temper- 
ature of the feed is reason for careful 
daily readings, and should the tempera- 
ture continue to increase, the feed must 
be turned. Usually re-elevating will ac- 
complish the purpose if taken in time. 
When feed is really hot it should be re- 
moved to a safe place outdoors.” 

$4 

Everything that is white is not flour— 
French Proverb. 

$44 
NEW EXPORT FLOUR MARKETS 

A recent item from the Dutch East 
Indies speaks of a contemplated expedi- 
tion by the government to the district of 
Poeloe Rimau Compas) in search of 
a tribe of ape-men said to have been 
observed in the wilds of that southern- 
most part of Sumatra. This item prob- 
ably connects with another news dispatch 
from the East Indies in the Dutch press 
of Aug. 7, which states that the Royal 
Society of London plans a similar expe- 
dition in search of the “Oerang Padak” 
in the Dutch East Indian archipelago. 


Even the fleetest horse cannot escape 

its own tail.—Chinese proverb. 
4 

POESY AND THE WHEAT CROP 

Winter wheat must have furnished the 
basis for old-time legends of the sleep- 
ing maiden held captive until a brave 
young knight fought his way to her side, 
and awakened her by a touch of his lips. 
Our winter wheat now is dormant, await- 
ing the breath of spring. There is little 
that can be said of its condition until 
that time. But what little there is to be 
said is on the whole favorable, although 
not entirely satisfactory—Wall Street 
Journal, 


$24 
Neither a mule, nor a mill, nor a river, 
nor a bakehouse, nor a lord for neigh- 
bour.—Italian Proverb. 
$4 
A HORSELESS FARM 
A farming corporation, established 
seven years ago in Montana, now oper- 
ates 72,000 acres. All farming is done 
by power machinery; there is not a horse 
to be seen. Fourteen tractors plow and 
a square mile of grain a day. A 
single tractor pulling six binders cuts 
150 acres of grain a day. By 1926 the 
corporation expects to produce 1,000,000 
bus grain a day. 
$4 
He ne’er baked a gude cake but may 
bake an ill.—Scotch Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The drastic changes in the wheat mar- 
ket have put a quietus on the demand 
for flour. Buyers expect most anything 
to happen. They are generally bearish 
as to the future trend of the market, 
and therefore can see no advantage in 
booking more flour than absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Spring wheat flour is very quiet. The 
trade is not entering into contracts of 
any amount, and does not think the 
market has reached bottom yet. As a 
consequence the only flour moving is in 
small parcels to buyers in immediate 
need of supplies. ‘These are not numer- 
ous, as it is believed that most in the 
trade have their requirements pretty well 
covered for 30 to 60 days. One effect 
the sharp declines had was a considerable 
falling off in reselling. 

Hard winters are also moving slowly, 
although it is reported that one or two 
of the larger distributors took on fair- 
sized lots on the last big break. The 
trade as a whole, however, is not paying 
much attention to offerings. 

Soft winters have declined in price ma- 
terially, although there is still a wide 
range in quotations. Demand was fair 
up to the middle of last week, and nu- 
merous sales of 1,000 bbls were reported. 
However, buyers are now holding off, 
awaiting future developments. 

There is some demand for clear, but 
offerings, especially from the Northwest, 
are not so free. Some sales of well- 
known brands are reported, but at prices 
well under mill levels. Some export in- 
quiry is reported, but sales are few. 
Numerous bids were received in_ this 
market last week from three European 
countries direct and through eastern ex- 
porters, and were for round lots of hard 
wheat straights and 95 per cent patents. 
Sales were negligible, as when buyers re- 
ceived mill prices they immediately lost 
interest. 

Scattered small lot buying of rye flour 
is reported, but the trade is not willing 
to contract for future supplies under 
present conditions, Directions against 
old contracts are fair. The local output 
was heavier last week, totaling 6,000 bbls, 
against 4,000 the preceding week. White 
was quoted Feb. 14 at $7.70@8 bbl, jute; 
medium, $7.40@7.60; dark, $6.50@6.75. 

Little interest is being displayed in 
semolinas. Current bookings are scat- 
tered, and in the main for single car lots 
for near-by shipment. While mill repre- 
sentatives are urging the trade to antici- 
pate their needs, macaroni manufactur- 
ers as a whole do not seem disposed to 
enter into contracts for deferred deliv- 
ery. Directions, however, are quite good, 
No. 2 semolina was quoted Feb. 14 at 
53% @5%e lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 54c; 
fancy durum patent, 5c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98's and clears 
in jutes, Feb, 14: spring top patent $9.30 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $8.90@9.40, 
first clear $7.90@8.35, second clear $6.40 
@6.70; hard winter short patent $8.80 
@940, 95 per cent patent $8.45@9, 
straight $8.30@8.70, first clear $7.50@ 
7.90; soft winter short patent $9.10@ 
9.90, standard patent $8.80@9.40, straight 
$8.60@9.10, first clear $7.90@8.30. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
» The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

SE eee ha eee 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 10,000 38,000 95 
BOOS GOO a6. 2s800s 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago 40,000 21,000 52 

CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were much lower, 
and the local market was fairly active. 
Hard winters were in fair request from 
local mills, which picked up lots of the 


better milling grades daily. There was 
also a good export demand, the lower 
prices stimulating demand considerably. 
Spring receipts were light, and only 
scattered cars were received, but these 
found a ready market at firm premiums. 
Red winters were easier, and demand 
slowed up materially. Outside milling 
demand for all varieties was not very 
active, although some business is being 
done daily with them, but in small 
amounts. Receipts of wheat totaled 224 
cars, compared with 287 the week before, 
and 184 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 10@12¢ 
over May, No. 2 red 8@10c¢ over, No. 3 
red 6@8ec over; No. 1 hard Ie over to 4c 
under, No. 2 hard 2@5c under, No. 3 
hard 7@14c under; No. 1 dark northern 
May price to 1l5c over, No. 1 northern 
May price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.92@1.94 
bu, No. 2 red $1.90@1.92, No. 2 red 
$1.88@1.90; No. 1 hard $1.78@1.83, No. 
2 hard $1.77@1.80, No. 3 hard $1.68@ 
1.75; No. 1 dark northern $1.81@1.97, 
No. 1 northern $1.82@ 1.87. 


COARSE GRAINS 

A good demand prevailed for good, 
plump grades of corn, which sold at 
firm premiums, but other grades were 
slow and were quoted at wide discounts. 
Shipping sales totaled 200,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts were 1,062 cars, against 1,017 the 
week previous, and 1,860 a year ago. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at $1.164% bu, 
No. 3 mixed $1.12%@1.14%, No. 4 mixed 
$1.06@1.08; No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.18, 
No. 4 yellow $1.08@1.16%, No. 5 yellow 
$1.08@1.09; No. 4 white $1.10@1.10%, 
No. 5 white $1.04@1.07%. 

Cash rye was lower, but firmed up at 
the week end. A _ better demand pre- 
vailed also, and mills were more active 
buyers. No. 2 sold around 64@64%4c 
under May, and was quoted at $1.51 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 14, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-—Rec#ipts— Riga 


1925 1924 19 1924 
Flour, bbis..... 325 225 212 4 180 
Wheat, bus.... 393 334 §29 265 
Carn, DURs sees: 1,683 3,188 661 1,289 
Oats, bus...... 1,155 1,612 S24 922 
Se” See 50 77 68 4 
Barley, bus.... 237 237 117 115 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The call for corn goods continues rath- 
er quiet. There is scattered buying of 
small parcels, but sales of larger amounts 
are few. Corn flour was quoted Feb. 14 
at $2.95@3 ecwt, corn meal $2.85@2.95, 
cream meal $2.85@2.95, hominy $2.95@3, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

NOTES 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., was 
a Chicago visitor last week. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office Feb. 11 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent 
a few days in this market recently. 

C. E. Roseth, Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill 
Co., was in this market last week. On 
his return trip he expected to stop at 
Minneapolis. 

Wade & Gardner, Chicago flour bro- 
kers, have engaged W. A. Plotner to 
call on the trade in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory. 

Professor Harry Snyder, chief chemist 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago last week en route 
to Florida on a pleasure trip, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Snyder. 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold Feb, 11 at $9,325, net, to 
the buyer, an advance of $475 from the 
last previous sale. 

D. D. Davis, Harry Bullis and A. H. 
Crosby, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited this company’s local head- 
quarters last week. 

Fred Burns, general manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Chicago recently, returning 
from an eastern trip. 

A. S. Jacobson, Chicago, of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to the Northwest, where he 
called on the baking trade. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called on the local trade last week. He 
was returning from an eastern trip. 

John R, Reddon, Thomas Page Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited his Chicago 
representative, A. J. Gardner, last week. 
He was on his way to Nova Scotia, where 
he had been called by the illness of his 
father. 

The Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 
manufacturer of wheat, rye, whole wheat 
and graham flours, Galesville, Wis., has 
made arrangements with S, F. Conner, 
Dorchester, Mass., to handle its account 
in New England. 

H. W. Hatfield, sales manager St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., visited B. N. 
Lathrop, Chicago, this company’s general 
Illinois and Indiana representative, last 
week. He left later on a trip to points 
in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 

The sales staff of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. and terri- 
tory supervisors held a sales meeting and 
dinner at the Great Northern Hotel the 
evening of Feb. 13. H. Bullis and A. H. 
Crosby, of the Minneapolis office, were 
also present. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., visited 
this concern’s Chicago representative, P. 
P. Croarkin, last week. Mr. Armstrong 
was returning from Sedalia, Mo., where 
he attended the Missouri Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation convention. 

W. H. Ulrey, district manager, and 
about 11 other members of the Chicago 
office of The Fleischmann Co; W. E. 
Long, president W. E. Long Co., and 
Eugene Lipp, president Illinois Bakers’ 
Association and past president Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, attend- 
ed the burial services of the late Julius 
Fleischmann at Cincinnati, Feb. 10. 

President A. W. Mears, of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, has ad- 
dressed letters to a few members of va- 
rious member clubs asking for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the date of 
holding the next annual convention at 
Baltimore. He mentioned that June 5 
or 12 were preferred by the Baltimore 
Club, and the Chicago trade gave pref- 
erence to June 5. 

Robert W. Chapin, who has been the 
president and active head of Chapin & 
Co, since that firm engaged in the manu- 
facture of mixed feed, has retired from 
the active management of the company. 
He retains his interest in the company 
and his place on the board of directors. 
He is succeeded as president by George 
M. Chapin, who has been vice president 
for several years. Chester W. Chapin, 
formerly secretary in charge of buying, 
is now vice president and general man- 
ager in charge of sales. Roy Hall, for- 
merly treasurer, is now secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, local federal grain 
supervisor, last week issued a statement, 
in which he expressed the belief that it 
would be advisable for the organized 
grain trade to take measures to limit 
daily price fluctuations. Commenting on 
recent market actions, he said: “It is 
difficult to justify such market fluctua- 
tions with the law of supply and demand 
for real wheat. Unless they can be jus- 
tified as in keeping with the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which should govern at 
all times, they must be classed ultimately 
as unwarranted, and it will become nec- 
essary to find some means of preventing 


MILWAUKEE 
During a week that witnessed some of 
the wildest price movements in the his- 
tory of a peace-time grain market, a 
moderate amount of business was done 
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by local mills. All who could afford so 
to do waited for the breaks to fill quick 
needs. Prices recovered somewhat from 
the low point of the week, and range 


45@50c bbl lower for the period. Clos- 
ing quotations, Feb, 14: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 


$9.75@10.10 bbl, standard patent $9.60@ 
9.80, straight $8.95@9.50, first clear $7.75 
@8.15, and second clear $6.25@6.75, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Representatives of southwestern mills 
report business for the week of fairly 
satisfactory proportions. Trade lacked 
a healthy tone, but some fair sales were 
made, both for immediate and later ship- 
ment. The situation brought about some 
active reselling to take advantage of 
profits while prices were slipping. Mills 
sold some bakers patent in moderate lots, 
usually for prompt shipment, but trade 
in the family grades was rather dull. 
Demand for clear flour has been such 
that there is little if any available. Clos- 
ing quotations, Feb. 14: fancy brands of 
hard spring wheat patent $9.25@9.50 
bbl, standard patent $9.05@9.30, straight 
$8.80@9.25, and first clear $7.75@8.20, in 
98-lb cottons. 

A further continuance of Sueniiele 
shipping directions caused another in- 
crease in production, which locally 
reached the highest point since March, 
1923. At 5,105 bbls, the Feb. 1 stocks at 
Milwaukee were the lowest in years, re- 
flecting the relatively active call for de- 
livery of flour purchased at low prices 
early in the crop year, after the market 
ascended to new high levels. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

WOR, B2b4 icccavcvss 12,000 7,000 59 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,700 56 
WE OM cc aceeecis 12,000 3,800 32 
Two years ago..... 16,000 8,000 50 
Three years ago.... 16,000 8,000 50 
Four years ago..... 24,000 5,600 24 
Five years ago..... 24,000 13,000 54 


The call for rye flour has not im- 
proved; in fact, there is very little de- 
mand, as the average buyer believes the 
grain as well as the flour price is out 
of line. Established trade bought with 
relative freedom early in the crop year, 
and a booking of more than a small 
quantity is a rarity now. Fair shipping 
directions are being provided mills, en- 
abling them to operate at a fairly satis- 
factory rate, but without replacing ship- 
ments with fresh business. The extreme 
weakness of rye middlings has not let 
down rye flour prices as much as or- 
dinarily would be the case. The reduc- 
tion in the price of flour, therefore, is 
hardly enough to make it attractive at 
a time when the majority of the trade 
feels that it will be able to buy for less 
later. Prices are almost entirely nomi- 
nal. Closing quotations, Feb. 14: fancy 
rye patent $8.15@8.25 bbl, pure white 
$7.85@8.05, straight $7.50@7.75, pure 
dark $7.10@7.25, and ordinary dark $6.55 
@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 14, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
192 1 





1925 1924 924 
Flour, bbls... 16,390 28,320 520 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 33,600 400 
Corn, bus.... 307,720 592,480 »235 57,868 
Oats, bus.... 400,400 261,800 163,298 313,627 


Barley, bus.. 340,800 184,000 138,444 69,860 
Rye, bus..... 52,355 70,750 6,040 13,590 
Feed, tons... 730 910 2,468 4,769 

Cash grain prices followed the sharp 
trends of futures for the most part, re- 
gaining part of the sharp losses of the 
early part of the week, but still closing 
lower. Hard winter wheat declined 3c, 
spring and soft winter 5c, and durums 
6c; rye, 3@4c; corn, 5@9c; oats, 5@6c; 
barley, 2@3c. The moverfient is fair, 
and trade moderately active. A better 
feeling prevailed toward the close, with 
a sharp recovery in prices. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 14: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.95@2.01, 
winter $1.84@1.87, No. 1 red winter $1.94 
@1.96, No. 1 durum $1.74@1.75; No. 2 
rye, $1. 51% @1.53%; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.17@1.18, No. 3 white $1.14@1.15, No. 
3 mixed $1.14@1.15; No. 3 white oats, 


49% @50\%c; malting barley 93c@$l, 
pearling 99c@$1.01. 
NOTES 
A. M. Conners, of* Omaha, A. J. 


Thiede, of Spokane, and Henry Klehr, 


No. 1 hard ~ 
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of Scobey, Mont., registered on ‘change 
during the week. 

Amendments to the corporate articles 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
a Nebraska corporation licensed in Wis- 
consin, change the place of business from 
Omaha to Grand Island, Neb. Ray S. 
Knowlton, 114 Grand Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, is manager of the Milwaukee branch. 

Ernest F. A. Stolpe, a pioneer flour 
miller of Wisconsin, died at Lincoln Hos- 
pital, Merrill, Feb. 6, at the age of 78. 
He learned his trade in Pomerania, Ger- 
many, and emigrated to America in 1867, 
locating in New York state. Later he 
came to.Wisconsin,, operating mills at 
Hustisford, Wausau, Rib Falls and Mer- 
rill. 

The Murphy Mineral Products Co., De- 
lavan, Wis., manufacturing a mineral 
stock food, has purchased the factory of 
the Badger Dairy Co., Burlington, Wis., 
and will occupy it as the main factory 
on April 1. The Murphy company main- 
tains distributing branches in Minneapo- 
lis and Council Bluffs, and does an ex- 
tensive business in the middle western 
dairy regions. It is interesting to note 
that the sale of the Badger dairy plant 
marks the end of one episode in co-opera- 
tive marketing. The plant was built in 
1920-21 and was operated by the Co- 
Operative Marketing Co., which failed 
to succeed. Then the factory was taken 
ver by the Mid-west Dairy Co., a re- 
organization, which quit business Feb. 1. 
Stockholders then accepted the offer of 
the Murphy company to dispose of the 
entire property. 


L. E. Meyer. 





WINTER WHEAT AREAS INCREASED 
Official reports of the winter wheat 
irea in France just received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bring the total for 10 countries in 
the northern hemisphere up to 77,799,- 
000 acres, compared with 75,500,000 in 
1924, These 10 countries, which include 
the United States and Canada, repre- 
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sent more than 40 per cent of the total 
wheat acreage of the northern hemi- 
sphere outside of Russia and China. 

Data are still lacking for some of the 
important winter wheat regions such as 
Italy, North Africa, and India, which 
normally have a wheat acreage of more 
than 50,000,000 acres, almost wholly of 
the winter variety. The Italian acreage 
is reported as slightly larger than last 
year, and private reports from India in- 
dicate an area fully up to that of last 
season. Seeding operations in North 
Africa were retarded by drouth early in 
the season, but latest reports indicate 
considerable efforts to extend the acre- 
age. 

The French area is placed at 13,330,000 
acres, against 12,802,000 last year. This 
increased acreage in France is regarded 
as important, both because of the large 
acreage and the high average yield as 
compared with other wheat producing 
countries. The average yield in France 
for the 10 years 1914-23 was more than 
18 bus, and in 1921 it was above 24. 





LAW CALLS FOR RAIL RATES 
FAVORABLE TO AGRICULTURE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agriculture is de- 
clared to be a basic industry, and there- 
fore entitled to special consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a resolution adopted by the House. As 
the Senate already had approved, the 
measure will become a law. 

The resolution holds that, “in view of 
the existing depression in agriculture, the 
Commission is hereby directed to effect 
with the least practicable delay such law- 
ful changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of 
movement by common carriers of the 
products of agriculture affected by that 
depression, including live stock, at the 
lowest possible lawful rates compatible 
with the maintenance of adequate trans- 
portation service.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures 


of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 


proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 


of flour annually. 
mills, not covered 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
in the monthly census reports. 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, 


A careful comparison of the census 
indicates 


that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for November are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns in- 
clude only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,024 mills reporting in December (21 of which were idle) produced 83 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
rhe 1,050 mills reporting in November produced 84 per cent of the flour reported 


in 1921, 
_ The wheat ground averaged 273.9 
November, 273.7 Ibs in October, 


Ibs per bbl of flour in December, 274.2 
274.5 lbs in September, 


lbs in 


277 in August, 278.4 lbs in 


July, 279.3 Ibs in June, 278.8 lbs in May, 278.7 lbs in April and March, 278.8 lbs in 


I ‘ebruary, and 279.8 lbs -in January. 
The offal reported amounted to 17.2 


Ibs per bu of wheat in December, 17.1 lbs 


in November, 18.8 lbs in October, 17.2 lbs in September, 17.6 Ibs in August, 17.7 lbs 


in July, 


18 lbs in June, May, April, March and February, and 17.8 lbs in January. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








= Production Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
October 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,7 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665, 858 58.8 
marr son coco 1,006 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 - 53.0 
BE eeisves 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
GO iinc%cass 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
ere 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
GO gskcwesss 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,632,272 652,650 47.8 
on, eee 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
Oe 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
September .... 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
October ...... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
November .... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
December 1,024 40,223,853 8,812,224 692,064,604 644,934 52.6 
STATEMENT FOR 945 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 

Average Daily Per cent 

-——— Production——_,, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
October. . - 49,087,951 10,614,602 877,114,028 277.5 17.9 616,423 63.8 
November 41,846,547 9,029,141 761,182,037 278.1 18.0 617,466 60.9 
—- 36,488,056 7,856,506 655,077,259 278.7 18.0 616,279 51.0 
January.. 39,895,503 8,560,293 709,848,217 279.6 17.8 615,852 53.5 
Se al 37,336,121 8,038,588 671,608,025 278.7 18.0 613,345 54.6 
March.. 37,194,526 8,007,774 668,992,081 278.7 18.0 612,933 50.2 
April..... 34,307,689 7,392,067 617,751,141 278.5 18.0 616,399 46.1 
a 35,199,179 7,576,490 633,592,316 278.8 18.0 611,652 47.6 
June..... 35,008,772 7,522,517 628,106,048 279.2 17.9 615,805 48.9 
i Aree 38,011,982 8,192,333 674,742,722 278.4 17.8 612,507 51.4 
August... 43,783,081 9,487,475 769,697,450 276.9 17.6 612,245 59.6 
September 46,191,862 10,096,013 794,711,154 274.5 17.2 620,352 65.1 
October... 49,833,158 10,930,329 941,902,175 273.5 18.9 620,180 65.3 
November 40,571,948 8,879,545 695,013,088 274. 1 17.1 621,900 59.5 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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MceNARY-HAUGEN BILL ADVOCATED 

If leaders in Congress expect to adopt 
any farm legislation in the remaining 
days of this session there is nothing to 
indicate it, and if representatives of 
farm organizations are looking forward 
to any action on behalf of agriculture 
they give no signs of wanting to help. 

The best that can be hoped for in the 
brief spell now remaining is the possible 
enactment of some of the chief recom- 
mendations of the President’s agricul- 
tural commission. But the farm organi- 
zation leaders, or some of them, must 
have something else. 

Any one cognizant of the slow and 
cumbersome movement of legislative ma- 
chinery and the tendency of its various 
parts to offer interference to each other, 
will realize how utterly hopeless it is to 
accomplish anything in the last days of 
a dying Congress. Nevertheless a farm 
organization leader from the Middle 
West has come forward to accuse Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover of trying to 
“dominate the agriculture of America,” 
and tells the House agricultural com- 
mittee that the only legislation worth 
consideration is contained in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. There is reason to 
question the sincerity of a man pretend- 
ing to represent the farmers, who, at 
this late hour, declares the McNary- 
Haugen bill desirable. 

Manifestly the man who takes such a 
position must know that the only re- 
sult can be nothing. He should know 
that at least one branch of the present 
Congress gave the McNary-Haugen bill 
a blow at the last session from which it 
cannot soon recover. That was in a time 
of actual stress on the farms. Certainly 
it should be understood that, with condi- 
tions improved, it cannot receive a more 
favorable reception. 

The report of the commission was at- 
tacked in the House agricultural commit- 
tee as a political document when Robert 
D. Carey, chairman of the commission, 
explained to the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee in some detail the various recom- 
mendations which he and his colleagues 
had made. There will of course be oppo- 
sition to the report before the Senate 
committee. 


RADICAL OBSTRUCTIONIST BARRED 


The situation as to the injection of 
radicalism into proposed farm relief has 
been considerably cleared up by the re- 
cent action of the House agricultural 
committee in barring from its hearings a 
certain noisy leader of a paper farm or- 
ganization which in no way voices the 
views of agriculture. The long delay in 
taking such action is all that is puzzling. 
This man, who had been a soap box 
orator in New York, where he had diffi- 
culties with the authorities over his 
views on the war, appears to have 
thought that there was a living in Wash- 
ington for the man who set up on paper 
a farmers’ organization with a _ high 
sounding name. 

For several years he has been allowed 
to testify before almost every committee 
of Congress in connection with economic 
legislation. As a professional single tax- 
er he was naturally for doing everything 
differently. He has been allowed to 
waste the time of committees consider- 
ing important railroad and merchant ma- 
rine legislation, and made himself espe- 
cially. obnoxious while the packer and 
stockyards control act was being framed. 

His exclusion comes now at the sug- 
gestion of a House member from a west- 
ern state with a large agricultural popu- 
lation, on the ground that this persistent 
congressional “gate crasher” represents 
no farmers. It was admitted at one 
time that part of the finances for his so- 
called farm organization came from 
an endowment made some years ago for 
financing the single tax movement. 

A co-operative marketing law is the 


only possible hope in the line of agricul- 
tural legislation, and other measures on 
which action may be taken to the point 
of finality in the present Congress are 
Muscle Shoals, the McFadden banking 
bill, the postal pay increase bill and the 
Cape Cod canal purchase. 
DEATH OF THE GOODING BILL 

The Gooding long and short haul bill, 
opposed so vigorously by the railroads 
and by all but one or two members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has finally been put to death. The death 
blow was struck during the week by the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, by a vote of 11 to 6. 
With the demise of this measure, the 
possibility of the passage of any kind 
of legislation having to do with the rail- 
roads ended. 

The Senate has adopted an amend- 
ment to the independent offices appro- 
priation bill abolishing the present sur- 
charge on Pullman car fares. At pres- 
ent passengers are required to pay a sur- 
charge of 50 per cent of the regular 
Pullman fare, which goes in its entirety 
to the railroads to increase their reve- 
nues. It is doubtful if the House will 
accept the amendment. The House is 
slow to acquiesce in legislation put into 
appropriation bills. 

The amendment was not passed by the 
Senate until after an interesting discus- 
sion on the right of Congress to usurp 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in matters affecting railroad 
rates. Senator Howell, of Nebraska, 
sought to amend the amendment by an 
added provision directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reduce in like 
proportion freight rates on agricultural 
products. 

He admitted that he did not believe 
Congress should interfere with the pow- 
ers of the Commission, which several 
days ago voted against the abandonment 
of the Pullman surcharge. He said. 
however, that if any ‘reductions were 
made, he thought the farmers should 
share in the benefits. The Howell amend- 
ment, of course, was lost. 

IMPROVEMENT OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 

The rivers of the Mississippi valley 
may some day be made to help bear the 
burdens of commerce, but not yet. That 
is, if the action of the Senate commerce 
committee is allowed to stand. In fram- 
ing the rivers and harbors bill, appro- 
priating almost $40,000,000, the House 
inserted a provision that it was the in- 
tent of Congress that the improvement 
of the channels of the Mississippi, Ohio 
and Missouri rivers and their tributaries 
should be completed within five years. 
They have now canceled this provision. 

The original action of the House was 
in accordance with the view expressed 
for many years by students of the water- 
ways problem. The late Senator New- 
lands, of Nevada, for many _ years 
preached to the Senate that waterways 
improvements, to be effective, should 
concentrate on one important piece of 
construction and complete it before tak- 
ing up another. For example, he said 
Congress could take up two or three 
great rivers like the Mississippi, the Ohio 
and the Columbia, and push their im- 
provement through to a rapid finish and 
then turn to the deepening and widening 
of other waterways which might take a 
place in carrying the country’s commerce. 

But Congress would not do that, and 
has proceeded for years on the pork 
barrel plan whereby every member with 
enough water in his district to afford the 
excuse for an appropriation has insisted 
on “getting his.” It is hoped that the 
House will insist on the restoration of 
its five-year provision in conference, and 
that the vision of barges doing an active 
business on the great rivers of the Mid- 
dle West and Northwest may become an 
actuality. 
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ENGLAND Importers are interested in the great 


Lonpon, Jan. 28.—The past week has 
been marked by a daily advance in wheat 
and flour prices, culminating today in 
a very excited day’s buSiness, with more 
general trading than for some time. To 
arrive at the cause of the recent heavy 
advances two factors come naturally to 
the front, one being the final official fig- 
ures of the Canadian wheat crop, which 
reduces the total crop by a further 
9,500,000 bus, and the second the re- 
ported heavy purchases made by the 
Russian government, the latter no doubt 
having stimulated speculators to re- 
newed activity. 

Some think that there will be more 
than enough to go around, as the quan- 
tity of wheat and flour now afloat for 
Europe exceeds that of last year by 
about 1,000,000 qrs, and present high 
prices will naturally increase offerings. 
Shipments afloat from Argentina and 
Australia are more than double what 
they were at the same period last year. 
The demand, created by the daily ad- 
vance in prices, has caused large quan- 
tities of wheat and flour to change hands. 
The prices accepted for flour have been 
much below those asked by mills, ex- 
cept in the case of Australian flour, 
where freight difficulties have limited the 
amount offered, and the importer in this 
case has made a profit. 

For Canadian flours the mills ask 60s, 
ci.f., for export patents, February ship- 
ments, 60s 3d for March, and 60s 9d for 
April, with top patents 2@3s more, ac- 
cording to quality, but a fair quantity is 
for resale at about 56s 6d, ex-store, for 
exports, and correspondingly higher for 
the top grades. While this condition 
continues the prospects of fresh busi- 
ness with Canada are remote, for Minne- 
sota mills are willing to accept business 
well below Canadian figures. 

Even Minnesota flours are too high for 
fresh business, as the lowest reported 
offer by Minnesota mills is 58s, c.i.f. 

Offers of good export Kansas flours 
have been received today at 60s, c.i.f., 
but there are arrived lots to be pur- 
chased at 56s, ex-store, upward. 

Of all flours, Australian has received 
the most attention recently, for the rea- 
son that it has been most competitive as 
to price, and the Australian millers have 
been able to maintain touch with buyers 
here. 

Plate low grade is only sparingly of- 
fered, with the value about 38s, c.i.f. 

London millers have made two ad- 
vances of 1s during the past week in the 
price of straight run flour, bringing their 
price up to 57s 6d, delivered, which is 
about equal to 53s, c.i.f., which even then 
leaves it the cheapest flour offered to 
the baker. 

Comment has been made at the large 
amount of English milled flour which is 
reported to have been sold to Russia. 
With a government commission now sit- 
ting to inquire into the cause of the high 
price of food it is curious that large 
quantities of flour should be allowed to 
be exported at prices certainly no more 
than the English baker would pay, and 
if rumor is correct, in some cases at Is 
less. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour show an appreciable 
increase over last week. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic 17,750, 
Pacific 10,950; Canada, 750; Australia, 
400; Argentina, 3,536. 

WHEAT PRICES 

All wheats show a very distinct ad- 
vance on the week, with a large trade. 
No, 1 northern Manitobas, arriving, have 
sold at 76s,“passage parcels at 77s, and 
February-March at 77s 9d@78s 144d. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








No. 2 hard winters are held at 72s 6d 
for January. Choice white Karachi for 
January-February sold at 69s@69s 34d, 
and May-June at 65s@65s 6d. No. 2 
club Calcutta for April-May sold at 66s 
3d@66s 74%2d. A number of parcels of 
Australian changed hands at 70s 3d@ 
70s 6d, according to position. Rosafe, 
64-lb, for January sold at 71s 6d@72s, 
and the same prices were made for Janu- 
ary-February. Rosario, 64-lb, for Janu- 
ary and January-February is offered at 
71s 9d. 
FEED 

The demand for mill offals has not 
been good during the past week and 
prices have moved in buyers’ favor. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of bran, which has declined to £8 
15s. Middlings have been quiet, but 
there is no change in price at £9 5s per 
ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards have been 
quiet, with sellers at £7 17s 6d on pas- 
sage, January-February offerings at £7 
18s 9d and February-March at £7 l6s 
3d. Fancy Plate middlings for Febru- 
ary-March are offered at about £9 10s, 
with nearer position at £9 12s 6d. 

Linseed is in good demand, with prices 
closing firm and dearer. Calcutta to 
London for both spot and afloat is nomi- 
nal at £24 15s, December-January £25, 
and April-May new crop £24 7s 6d: 
Plate to London on passage and for De- 
cember-January is nominal at £22 lds. 

Cottonseed has been quiet, the slight 
change in prices being in favor of buy- 
ers. Bombay to London for January- 
February is nominal at £10 10s. 


OATMEAL 


Trade in oatmeal is very slow. There 
has been an inclination on the part of 
some shippers to reduce the c.if. price, 
but only to the extent of about 6d, and 
in the almost entire absence of demand, 
little interest can be expected. 


NOTES 
J. Van der Lande, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, Deventer, Holland, was in 
London lately. This firm is an old- 
established one of millers and does an 
important business, but Mr. Van der 
Lande devotes his attention to develop- 
ing the Novadel bleaching process, de- 
mand for which is steadily increasing. 
F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, was present at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the London 
Flour Trade Association on Jan. 27, at 
which time the question of marine in- 
surance was discussed. Mr. Price has 
left London for Liverpool, and from 
there he expects to visit some of the 
continental markets, but will return here 
before sailing for New York. 


The Liverpool Market 

Liverroor, Jan. 28.—There has been a 
fair demand for home milled flour, which 
has advanced 2s per sack during the 
week. Bakers are taking delivery on a 
larger scale, and millers have experi- 
enced a broadening demand for export. 
English top patents are offered at 59s 6d 
@62s 6d per 280 lbs, and straight run at 
57s@58s 6d, delivered. Foreign flour, 
while very firmly held, meets with little 
attention from buyers, due to the high 
price asked by American and Canadian 
shippers. Offers of Manitoba patents 
are around 58@60s, Kansas 56@60s, and 
Australian 54@55s, net, c.i.f. 

During the past week a fair trade has 
been done in Australian, Argentine and 
Indian wheat, and there is still good in- 





quiry from the Continent. Argentine 
offers are not free, and shippers are 
very firm. Prices during the past week 
show a gain of 1s 94@3s 3d per qr, and 
a further advance is expected, 

The outstanding feature of the inter- 
national wheat position is undoubtedly 
the continued bullishness of the United 
States and Canada. It is not very sur- 
prising that Americans and Canadians 
take what we consider extreme views of 
wheat prices, as it is reported that some 
of them assert the legitimate price of 
wheat to be $3.50 bu, but we understand 
that the American government considers 
the price ought to be around $2.20. 

No matter how high prices have been 
put, some buyers have always been 
found, and sales recently have been of 
very fair volume. ‘The arguments as to 
insufficient American supplies are not 
very convincing. Official export figures 
for the United States and Canada for 
the five months, August-December, equal 
35,500,000 qrs, while we have reckoned 
54,000,000 for the full season, leaving 
18,500,000 to be exported in the seven 
months, January-July. Options have ad- 
vanced considerably during the week, 
and closed on Jan. 28 at 15s 4%d for 
March, 15s %d for May and 14s 8d for 
July. 

Demand for imported and local made 
linseed and cottonseed is rather slow, but 
prices are unchanged. American linseed, 
c.i.f., February-March, is quoted at £12 
5s, and Bombay, afloat, at £12 10s, c.i.f. 
Egyptian undecorticated cottonseed re- 
mains at £8 2s 6d, ex-ship terms, for 
forward parcels. Liverpool palm kernel 
feed continues in demand at £9 5s@£9 
7s 6d ton, ex-mill. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Jan, 28.—The market con- 
tinues strong. Bread prices have been 
advanced in most Scottish towns to the 
level of 11d per 4-lb loaf, but not in 
Glasgow. Though the big bakers are 
not in unison, economic facts cannot be 
ignored forever, and it is expected that 
at this week end the retail charge for 
bread will be advanced. Even a rise of 
1d per loaf would not bring bread into 
strict parity with the cost of flour. It 
would, nevertheless, help to balance bak- 
ers’ accounts, which of late have given 
them reason for worry. 

Manitoba No. 1 northern wheat is quot- 
ed at 78s ld, c.if., for January. The 
landed cost is about 80s, the highest 
point yet touched, and one which would 
necessitate a flour charge of 63@64s per 
sack of 280 lbs. Australian wheat has 
been sold for March, April and May 
shipment at 70s per qr. 

Home millers’ rates for flour are 57s, 
59s and 61s per sack of 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
While this is an advance on prices quoted 
in the past few weeks, they have not yet 
fully reflected the cost of wheat in their 
charges. There is now no Manitoba 
wheat available for January shipment, 
and the opinion on the market is that 
home millers will be obliged almost im- 
mediately to raise their flour prices to 
58s, 60s and 62s, c.i.f., according to 
grade. 

It would appear that bakers cannot 
avoid adding to the price of the loaf 
more than the expected penny advance. 
American winters are quoted at 64s sack, 
c.i.f., Canadian winters 583@54s, Austra- 
lian 50s@50s 6d, imported. top grade 
Manitobas 60@6ls, export patent 58s, 
Kansas patents 58s, and Kansas clears 
55s, c.i.f. 





disparity in favor of Australian flour 
which is about 12s per sack cheaper than 
American. Australian thus ranks as 
easily the best value on the market and, 
but for the freight difficulty, it is be- 
lieved here that the disparity would soon 
be wiped out by the Australian flour 
coming into line with North American 
values for winter flours. Australian 
flour and wheat have been sold heavily 
for May and June shipment, which will 
not arrive here until about August. 
Flour freights from Australia have now 
reached about 52s per ton. A year ago 
the same freights were about 25@35s, 
and the higher rates are equal to 4@6s 
per sack. 

It is rumored on this market that be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 tons of flour— 
from Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom—have been sold to 
Russia, and flour users need not expect 
any easing of the market for some time. 
The Continent, apart from Russia, has 
been buying heavily from Australia and 
Argentina, and the importance of this 
is appreciated here. Stocks are rela- 
tively small and arrivals rather light. 


IRELAND 

Be.rast, Jan. 27.—Buyers are still con- 
fining their attention to spot and near 
at hand foreign flours, which are being 
sold at considerably below shipment 
prices, and also to English flours, which 
are very cheap, compared with mill of- 
fers of imported flour. Cables continue 
to indicate higher prices, and there are 
signs that the quantity of spot and near 
at hand flour is giving out. A feature 
of the market has been the reselling 
among importers. 

High class blended English flours 
could have been bought during the week 
at 58s 6d@59s, delivered, Belfast or 
Dublin, which is very cheap, as they are 
equal to some of the short patents of- 
fered by Manitoba mills. One of the 
best English soft winter wheat flours 
has been resold at 56s, delivered, Bel- 
fast, a price which could not be touched 
by any flour from abroad. Millers in 
both the north and south of Ireland 
would be willing to accept 56s, or even 
less, which gives some idea of what im- 
porters have to contend with at present. 

Short Manitoba patents are offered at 
61s@61s 6d, net, c.if., under mill’s own 
brands, either Belfast or Dublin, for 
February-March shipment from _ sea- 
board. Good export patents were quot- 
ed at 59s 6d, net, c.i.f., either port, for 
February-March seaboard, with sellers 
under outside brands as low as 58s. 

Minnesota flours were offered on spot 
at 56@57s, full landed terms, Belfast. 
In Dublin they are not so freely offered 
as in the north, one popular brand from 
Minneapolis being quoted at about 58s, 
delivered. 

Oatmeal is not much changed on spot, 
although prices abroad are stiffening, 
and it is not possible to buy any good 
brands of rolled oats under 48s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, for Febryary-March 
shipment. from seaboard. Medium cut 
oatmeal is within Is of the same figure. 
On spot the merchants are still selling 
American flake in quantity at 48s, land- 
ed. Stocks, however, are very small, 
and they are not likely to be supple- 
mented by any large arrivals for some 
time. 

Irish oatmeal has not advanced much, 
and it is possible to buy a very good 
brand of Irish flake at about 50@52s 
pee 280 Ibs, delivered. Oats are firmer. 
t is difficult to bu y | good milling quality, 
and there is no doubt there will be a 
shortage of Irish oatmeal in the spring 
and summer. 

There has been some pressure by both 
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English mills and importers to sell bran. 
Home millers’ prices are unchanged. 
Best broad white commands £11 ton. 
Red stands at £9@£9 10s ton for mix- 
ing purposes. Australian white is being 
freely offered, and can be bought at 
£10 ton, ¢i.f., Belfast or Dublin, in 
quantity, but there is no buying ahead. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Bupapest, Jan. 14.—The’ Jugoslavian 
milling industry, concentrated in the 


Voivodina (between the Danube and the 
Theiss rivers and formerly belonging to 
Hungary) is handicapped by two cir- 
cumstances: first, the export of wheat 
prevents the mills of Voivodina and 


Croatia-Slavonia working to capacity; 
second, foreign flours are admitted into 
Jugoslavia duty free. The passive dis- 
tricts — Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia 


and Montenegro—consequently import 
large quantities of Italian flour instead 
of covering their wants from home mills. 

During 1923 Jugoslavia exported 9,645 
carloads of wheat, chiefly to Austria and 
Hungary, whereas the flour exports, the 
bulk of which went to Austria, amounted 
only to 3,824 carloads. 

If the export of wheat could be sus- 
pended, the Jugoslavian mills could 
vrind the whole wheat production of the 
country, and if foreign flours were sub- 
ject to a duty, Jugoslavian mills could 

rovide the total requirements of the 
country. At present they only work to 
20@50 per cent of their capacity. 

In 1923 Jugoslavia imported 1,661 car- 
ioads of flour, the bulk of which came 
from Italy. Italian mills mill in bond, 
their government grants to exporting in- 
dustries credit at the rate of 3 per cent 
er annuin, and the freights from Adri- 
itie ports of Italy to Dalmatian ports are 
exceedingly cheap; all of this goes to 
«xplain the strange fact that Italian 
mills quote, in Dalmatia, cheaper prices 
than do Jugoslavian mills. For instance, 
. mill at Parma and a mill at Venice 
have recently sold Granito (high grade 
flour) at 225 lit. cif., Trieste, which 
means 660 dinars, delivered at Spalato, 
while Jugoslavian mills cannot sell un- 
der 675@695 dinars, f.o.b., Metkovic. 

The grievances of Jugoslavian mills 
are partly explained by the fact that 
those of Voivodina and Croatia-Slavonia, 
provinces which belonged before the war 
to Hungary, are being treated by their 
governments in a stepmotherly manner, 
because their shareholders are foreigners. 

Wheat prices are steadily rising, in 
sympathy with strong American markets, 
and also on account of the lack of wheat 
offers. The country has obviously ex- 
ported too much wheat into Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey, at any rate much 
more than is justified by her last wheat 
crop. Exports of wheat are now ex- 
pected to cease. In the Voivodina, wheat 
is quoted at 4.25@4.30 dinars per 2.2 Ibs 
and top grade wheat flour at 6.30 dinars. 

The agricultural situation is not satis- 
factory. Owing to the long drouth the 
development of the seedlings is back- 
ward, and field mice have caused consid- 
erable damage. Replowing will be espe- 
cially necessary in Slavonia. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


AUSTRIA 

Buparest, Jan. 14.—The recent intro- 
duction of a flour duty in Austria proves 
to have been an inopportune measure, 
and constituted a strange contradiction 
to the actual food situation. In con- 
sideration of the high grain and flour 
prices that rule in the international mar- 
ket, most other flour importing coun- 
tries of the Continent are trying to lower 
the high cost of living by suspending the 
import duties on wheat and flour. 

Italy was the first country to abolish 
these duties; Poland, which imports Hun- 
garian flours on a large scale, has sus- 
pended the flour duty, and recently 
France followed the example of Italy by 
refunding the import duty on wheat 
made into flour which is consumed in 
the country. In Germany the proposed 
introduction of grain duties has been 
postponed, as the government recognized 
that when such wheat exporting coun- 
tries as Roumania and Bulgaria have 
no surpluses,—indeed, the latter country 
has been obliged to import flour—it 
would be inopportune to introduce them. 

Between January and September of 
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last year Austria imported 5,900,000 
quintals of wheat, compared with 4,900,- 
000 in the same period of 1923, of which 
about 40 per cent came from Hungary, 
about 25 from America and the re- 
mainder from Roumania, Jugoslavia and 
Russia. It is safe to say that in the 
spring months of this year Austria will 
be obliged to import foreign wheat. 
Since July, 1924, the price of home 
grown wheat has advanced in Vienna, 
from 330,000 to 530,000 Austrian crowns 
per 220 lbs, and that of home milled top 
grade flour from 620,000 to 880,000. 

The new tariff, which came into force 
on Jan. 2, subjects wheat to a duty pro- 
portionate to wheat prices, whereas the 
flour duty is fixed at three gold crowns 
per 220 lbs. This has already caused an 
advance in the price of bread of 400 
crowns per 2.20 lbs. As the wheat duty 
at present amounts only to .25 gold 
crowns, there is a striking disparity be- 
tween the two rates, which is most det- 
rimental to Hungarian mills, as Hun- 
garian wheat, instead of Hungarian 
flour, is likely to find its way into 
Austria. 

The flour duty, which serves the in- 
terests gf a Vienna milling trust, raises 
the high cost of living and is most un- 
popular in Austria, Negotiations are 
now proceeding between the governments 
of Austria and Hungary, and it is 
hoped will tend to reduce this flour duty. 

The import of Hungarian and Jugo- 
slavian wheat has ceased, the former on 
account of the lack of offers, the latter 
because of the high dinar exchange. 
Over-sea wheat, especially Rosafe, is of- 
fered at attractive prices, and is likely 
to be imported. The Vienna mills of 
Schiller, Vonwiller & Kellner quote their 
top grade flours at 9,200 Austrian crowns 
per 2.2 lbs, but Canadian patents are 
offered at the same price. 

The market has plentiful stocks of 
flour, and resellers are endeavoring to 
unload their holdings. 

Ben6é Scuwarz. 


HUNGARY 

Buparest, Jan. 13.—There is no im- 
provement in the agricultural situation. 
The drouth which has prevailed since 
the completion of plowing continues, and 
the growth of the autumn sown crops 
is much in arrears. It is premature to 
foretell the result of this situation but, 
at any rate, the start has not been good, 
and a change of weather is wanted. 

This state of things combined with 
the poor yield of our last wheat crop, 
the unwise wheat exports recently made 
and the firmness ruling in American 
markets, has led to a steady advance in 
wheat prices, which have risen, since the 
commencement of the current cereal 
year, viz. July, 1924, from 385,800 
crowns to 600,000 per 220 lbs. This is an 
alarmingly high price in a country which, 
some months ago, was still a wheat ex- 
porter. The more so since the price of 
wheat has so great an effect on the 
prices of both foodstuffs and manufac- 
tured goods in this country. 

On Jan. 13 grain prices, per 60 lbs, 
were: wheat, $2.22; rye, $1.80; barley, 
$1.82; oats, $1.57; corn, $1.07. On the 
same date flour prices, per 280 lbs, de- 
livered, Budapest, were: top grades, 
$16.90; cooking flour, $15.90; bread 
flour, $13.50. Exchange taken at 72,000 
crowns per $1. 

The wheat crop was sufficient to cover 
home uirements, as there was a sur- 
plus of about 3,000,000 quintals from the 
1923 crop; but permission was given to 
export wheat, which has caused the price 
to soar. 

In an agricultural country such as 
Hungary, which, even after a poor crop, 
disposes of a certain wheat surplus, the 
high price now ruling is not justified, 
and such a high level would -not have 
been reached had it not been for the 
extraordinary rise in American markets 
and the high prices obtainable by Hun- 
garian exporters. Mills are demanding 
the suspension of the wheat upon duty— 
amounting to 7.50 gold crowns per quin- 
tal—in order to check the advance in 
wheat prices. 

Flour export is sluggish, due to the 
introduction of the import duty in Aus- 
tria. Unfortunately the government of 
Czechoslovakia is said to be inclined to 
follow the example of Austria, but it 
can only be hoped that the commercial 


treaty between Hungary and her neigh- 
bors, which is about to be discussed, will 
lead to a compromise permitting the re- 
introduction of Hungarian top grade 
flours into Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
From Poland there is a brisk demand 
for Hungarian flours, and a regular busi- 
ness has been done with this country for 
some months. 
Beno Scuwarz. 


ROUMANIA 


Buparest, Jan. 14.—Despite the lack 
of reliable statistics concerning the crop 
yield, it is obvious that the last wheat 
crop, both in quantity and quality, was 
not up to standard. The growing con- 
viction that this year Roumania has no 
wheat surplus at all has at last led to 
a decisive step on the part of the govern- 
ment. A decree published recently rules 
that on and after Jan. 15 the export of 
wheat and wheat flours will be prohibited. 

At the same time the maximum price 
of wheat was fixed at 950 lei per quintal, 
provided the natural weight is at least 
59.25 lbs per bu and the admixture does 
not exceed 5 per cent, while for poorer 
qualities the maximum price is reduced 
accordingly. All mills of the country 
are obliged to produce the so-called “in- 
tegral” flour, which is an 85 per cent 
extraction, the price of which is fixed at 
12 lei per 2.2 lbs, while the maximum 
price of bread is fixed at 10.50 lei per 
2.2 Ibs. 

The government has also been author- 
ized to requisition wheat whenever the 
food interests of the army or of the 
population make it necessary. A _ spe- 
cial commission is to make an inventory 
of the stocks lying in mills. Flour pro- 
duced before the new decree came into 
force is to be sold at maximum prices, 
viz., top grades at 17.50 lei per 2.2 lbs, 
medium qualities at 13.50 and low grades 
at 9.40, : 

These measures throw some light on 
the seriousness of the food situation, 
caused partly by the deficient crop and 
partly by the export policy of the gov- 
ernment, which hoped to exert pressure 
upon the price of wheat by heavy ex- 
port duties, but really caused a decline 
in the production, farmers not being sat- 
isfied with wheat prices. 

According to the agricultural office of 
Bukharest, the autumn sown area is 
smaller than in 1923. The total area 
sown with winter grain is 2,556,539 hec- 
tares, compared with 3,051,194 in 1923, 
the decrease in wheat acreage amount- 
ing to 386,259 hectares. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





HOLLAND 

AmstTerpAM, Jan, 28.—The further ad- 
vance in American wheat values has been 
followed here by a rise in flour prices, 
but only in the same proportion, so that 
local values still remain below the Amer- 
ican parity. 

Home milled flour is quoted at 24.50 
florins, or one florin above last week, 
and this represents the same advance as 
has been made by American millers, 
whose prices for hard winter wheat pat- 
ents are $11@11.40 per 100 kilos, c.i.f. 

Imports last week were smaller, but 
stocks of flour in importers’ hands are 
estimated at fully 100,000 bags. Yet 
flour on spot is not offered very press- 
ingly, which would indicate that holders 
do not expect prices to turn to their 
disadvantage. Altogether the market is 
very unsettled, and the high prices of 
flour are reflected in a better demand 
for other foodstuffs, while the mild 
weather which prevails causes vegetables 
to keep well in reach of the lower 
classes. 

Offers of flour from the United States 
differ widely, and would not appear to 
have attracted any buyers, as the mar- 
ket_is amply supplied by local mills. 
Belgian flour is about the only foreign 
commodity receiving consideration, and 
at 23 florins it is the cheapest value in 
the market. 


GERMANY 

Hamsvure, Jan. 27.—Due to constantly 
increasing prices, very little flour has 
been bought for forward shipment. This 
crop has been a lost opportunity, so far 
as German importers are concerned, for 
at no time have they bought at the prop- 
er moment. At first they were loath to 
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buy, owing to the rumor of an import 
duty. When this did not materialize, 
they did not buy, because they expected 
the market to decline after the Ameri- 
ean elections, and just before the in- 
crease toward the end of December they 
withheld to await the break to be caused 
by the coming of the Argentine crop. 


Prices have now reached a level where 
it is extremely dangerous for German 
importers to buy in large quantities or 
over a long period, for buying has prac- 
tically stopped in the interior, making 
the absorption of stocks very slow. 
There is always the question of how 
much, if any, cheap wheat is available 
for sale to millers, for it must be re- 
membered that the German government 
purchased wheat last fall for shipment 
up to May. This wheat, with the rapid 
advance of the market, is now very 
cheap, and if it should be released to 
the mills with only a small profit for the 
government it would work havoc with 
flour importers. 


Another point is the financial condi- 
tion of this country. Money is still very 
scarce, despite the loan under the Dawes 
plan and the numerous private loans. 
Germany’s industries still lay dormant, 
with the result that a great deal of 
money is leaving the country and little 
coming in. The crop failure here and 
high prices abroad have made Germany’s 
grain bill about four times that of nor- 
mal times. The question is, How long 
can Germany continue to import on the 
present scale? The crop failure has de- 
layed the benefits expected from the 
Dawes plan at least two years, and it is 
said in certain well-informed quarters, 
that a new and larger loan will be nec- 
essary. The financial condition of Ger- 
many today calls for caution on the 
part of the shipper as well as the im- 
porter, 

During the past week there have been 
numerous rumors of large sales of Ger- 
man milled wheat and rye flour to the 
Soviet government. One sale was said 
to have been made by The Roland Mill, 
Bremen, of 5,000 tons rye flour, for im- 
mediate shipment, but no price was 
named. 

There are still considerable stocks of 
flour in Dresden and Riesa on the Elbe, 
which are being resold in this market 
and which help to depress it. 

Present prices for February-March 
shipment: Canadian export patents, $11 
@11.25; Kansas top patents, $11.60; 
Kansas standard patents, $10.90; Kansas 
straights, $10.60. 





CURIOUS FLEET TO SHIP 
AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT CROP 


MeEpourne, Vicror1a, Jan. 5.—The 
large Australian wheat harvest has at- 
tracted shipping from all parts of the 
world. More than 100 vessels have been 
chartered to ship to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, and included in this 
number is almost every type of ship 
afloat. Windjammers, steamers and mo- 
tor ships are all represented. 

During December, shipments of wheat 
from Victoria were small, but, due to 
Egyptian demand, flour shipments were 
fairly substantial. The shipments of the 
former were 142,819 ctls, compared with 
236,249 for December, 1923. Of this 
total, 56,370 ctls were shipped to France, 
53,370 to Great Britain and 22,613 to 
South Africa. The total flour shipments 
were 287,086 ctls, of which 112,819 went 
to Egypt, 35,844 to Mauritius, 26,372 to 
Ceylon, 16,328 to South Africa, 15,774 
to Japan and 6,539 to Sumatra. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLING QUIET 


Metsourne, Victorta, Jan. 5.—Mills 
throughout Australia are comparatively 
idle, doubtless owing to the uncertainty 
of the wheat market causing importers 
from oversea to be very conservative in 
their demands. Millers, also, are only 
prepared to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
policy. The small amount of business 
now being transacted is with the United 
Kingdom and Egypt. 

In South Australia there are a consid- 
erable number of mill employees un- 
employed, owing to trade conditions, and 
the men’s union is likely to approach 
the government on the subject. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





GIVING THE POOL A CHANCE 

One of the reasons for the creation 
of this year’s wheat pool in western Can- 
ada is a growing realization by the farm- 
ers of this country that the mere grow- 
ing of things is not enough. Under mod- 
ern commercial conditions the farmer, if 
he is to prosper, must be a merchant as 
well as a producer. He must know how 
to market as well as how to plow. Ina 
word, he must cease to deserve the term 
“hayseed” which has stuck to him these 
many years. 

The present pool may live, and it may 
not. That will depend on its manage- 
ment. Whether it does or not, the idea 
out of which it grew will live and flour- 
ish. Its meaning is simply that at last 
the farmers of western Canada are com- 
ing out of the land of dreams in which 
they have been living and are helping 
themselves where previously they expect- 
ed the government to do it. They have 
now attacked their problems from the 
inside. The introduction of business 
methods into the marketing of wheat is 
a change that all will welcome. 

While there may be some in the grain 
trade of Canada who are hostile to this 
pooling idea and who believe their per- 
sonal interests will suffer as a_ result, 
the solid and responsible elements are 
friendly and will give the pool every op- 
portunity to succeed. This is also true 
of the milling industry. 


TORONTO 

The excited gyrations of Winnipeg 
wheat have brought the domestic mar- 
ket for flour almost to a standstill. Buy- 
ers cannot operate safely under such 
conditions and, as a consequence, specu- 
lators are defeating themselves. For in- 
stance, during January spring wheat 
patents for domestic use in Canada ad- 
vanced $1.50 bbl, and so far in Feb- 
ruary have declined $1.20. No dealer or 
baker who can avoid it will own any 
quantity of flour in a market like that. 
During the week ending Feb. 14 prices 
to domestic buyers declined 4c bbl. 





Quotations, Feb. 14, with comparisons 
for previous week: 

Feb. 14 Feb. 7 
oe . $10.50 $10.90 
Patents 10.25 10.65 
Seconds . 6 10.00 10.40 
Ph arak pao a-ee ea ae . 9.80 10,20 
First clears .. iri ‘es 8.90 9.30 
Low grade ...... 7.70 8.10 
Feed flour ...... : 5.60 5.60 


Foregoing prices are basis per bbl of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10e bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20¢ bbl. 

Ontario soft winter flour is much 
weaker. Prices broke in sympathy with 
springs. Altogether the decline now 
amounts to 85c bbl, of which 40c or more 
occurred last week. 
good brands of 90 per cent patents $8 
bbl, in secondhand jutes, car lots, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Aside from a very large Russian gov- 
ernment order recorded elsewhere in this 
issue, Canadian mills had a dull week on 
exporting trade. British importers were 
mildly interested at times, but took no 
great quantities. Other markets were in- 
active. Prices declined 2s in the week, 
or the equivalent of 40c bbl at seaboard. 
Quotations, Feb. 14: best brands of ex- 
port patents 55s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
c.if., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
February seaboard loading, seven days’ 
terms; March 3d over and April-May 6d 
over. 

No sales of Ontario winters for ex- 
port are reported. Mills are asking 54s, 
Glasgow. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is still unset- 

tled, and had a wild week here. Outside 


Quotations, Feb. 14: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





speculators were numerous in the mar- 
ket, but after Wednesday’s performance 
and consequent losses to the small fry 
their numbers were noticeably less. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 14: No. 1 northern, on 
track, Bay ports $2.08% bu, an increase 
of 2\%c since a week ago; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winters are about 5c higher 
than a week ago at $1.65 bu in wagon 
lots, or $1.75 in car lots, on track, coun- 
try points. Deliveries are light. 

CEREALS 

Oats declined during the week, and 
the products followed. Trading is slow. 
Net decline for week, 40c bbl. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 14: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute 
bags, $8 bbl, in mixed car lots to the 
trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Wholesale buyers 
get a discount of 20c bbl from these 
prices. 

No sales for export are reported. 
Sellers say they could accept 47s per 
280 Ibs, cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, for rolled 
oats, or 45s, jute, for oatmeal. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Business in coarse grains is quiet, 
owing to the unsettled condition of the 
market and poor delivery on account of 
bad roads. Prices are lower. Quota- 
tions, Feb, 14: No. 3 Canadian western 


oats 67¢ bu, ¢.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 
2 American yellow corn $1.36%, basis 


Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 58 
@62c, country points, according to 
freights; malting barley 85@90c; rye, 
$1.32@1.37; standard screenings, $28 ton, 
track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 


changed. Quotations, Feb, 14: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 2ic; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, Leith and 


Aberdeen, 3lc; Dundee, 
30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 22¢c; Danzig, 2le; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 31c; Stockholm, 
30¢,—February-March shipment. 


Newcastle 23c; 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FLOUR 

The effect of the rising value of wheat 
in December and the reluctance of buy- 
ers in Great Britain and Europe at that 
time to pay the prices for Canadian flour 
that millers were forced to ask is seen in 
the figures showing flour exports for 
January, compared with those of a year 
ago. The official statement from Ottawa 
(just out) puts the total shipments in 
January to all countries at 874,765 bbls, 
against 1,052,259 in that month of 1924. 
At no time in January were sellers on 
this side able to compete in British ports 
with resellers who had stocks of old flour 
on hand. At times these were quoting 
figures as low or lower than seaboard 
price on this side. 

February promises to make a better 
showing. A great part of the flour sold 
to Russia in January is for shipment this 
month, and this, with a fair volume of 
business for account of private buyers 
in Great Britain, continental Europe and 
other markets, is making February one 
of the busiest months of the year with 
mills that do an exporting trade. 

NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, export manager Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
called at this office on Feb, 9 

The news of very large Russian orders 
placed with Canadian mills on Feb. 11 
had no particular influence on the shares 
of these companies in the stock market. 

News from Fort William on Feb. 12 
announced the death of Albert Sellers, a 
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pioneer grain dealer of that port. With 
his father, the late M. Sellers, he found- 
ed the grain business of M. Sellers & 
Son, Ltd. 

The Ontario government places the fall 
wheat crop of this province for 1924 at 
21,396,621 bus, as against 16,599,067 in 
1923 and an average since 1882 of 17,- 
321,701 bus. The yield per acre in 1924 
was 29.6 bus, the largest on record. 

At the end of January, stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions totaled 88,- 
198,976 bus, as against 137,832,247 a 
year ago. For 1923 the total at same 
date was over 92,000,000 bus; for 1922, 


74,000,000; for 1921, 39,000,000; for 
1920, 13,000,000, 
John Goldie, Ayr, Ont., visited this 


office last week. Mr. Goldie was at one 
time superintendent of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Keewatin, 
and is widely known among Canadian 
mills, though he is not at present active 
in the industry. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited the 
Toronto office of that company on Feb. 
11. Presumably, his presence had some- 
thing to do with the contract for 1,150,- 
000 bbls flour made with the New York 
representatives of the Russian govern- 
ment. 

As a consequence of the decision of 
the Canadian government to take action 
with a view to breaking the hold of the 
north Atlantic conference on ocean 
freight rates from Canada, the Canadian 
government merchant marine has with- 
drawn from any further participation in 
the affairs of that organization. 

Inspection of Canadian wheat for 
January showed a falling off in percent- 
age of contract grades. The actual fig- 
ure was 46.9 per cent, against over 50 
per cent in December and over 86 per 
cent a year ago. Some of this year’s 
wheat is being penalized for moisture, 
but is quite up to contract quality in all 
other respects. 

The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and other Ca- 
nadian centers, held its annual meeting 
in Montreal on Feb. 12. The profits of 
the company for the year were shown 
in the statement to be $264,579, as against 
$12,128 for 1923. Proper provision was 
made for depreciation, bond interest, 
preferred dividends and other charges 
against profits, leaving a balance to be 
added to surplus of $30,580, which brings 
that account to $97,553. The position of 
the company was considerably improved 
in other respects during the year, and 
the president’s address referred to fu- 
ture prospects in a most cheerful way. 
During the year this company established 
a branch plant at Ogdensburg, N. Y., for 
the purpose of looking after the com- 
pany’s American business. Readers may 
be reminded that the Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., is one of the largest bag manufac- 
turing companies operating in Canada. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour prices are necessarily following 
closely the trend of the wheat market, 
and considerable fluctuations have been 
recorded during the past few days. Two 
reductions, amounting to 60c bbl, were 
announced. On Jan. 14, mills here ad- 
vanced the price of their products 40c 
bbl, which applies to the three top 
grades. With the flour market in its 
present unsettled condition as regards 
prices, it is not to be expected that trade 
will show much improvement. Some con- 
cerns report a satisfactory volume of 
sales in local markets but, generally 
speaking, the call for flour for domestic 
use is quiet. 

The same may be said of export busi- 
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Over-sea markets are disinclined 
to place new business while present con- 


ness. 


ditions exist. The one exception is the 
further contracts for Canadian flour for 
shipment to Russia, placed within the 
past few days. The aggregate amount 
of business distributed among Canadian 
mills is for the present a matter of con- 
jecture, but is understood by the trade 
to be of large proportions. The quantity 
falling to the share of the western mills, 
while of no great volume, is sufficient to 
keep the participating plants operating 
steadily for some time ahead. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Feb. 14 at $10.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.70, and _ first 
clears at $8.10, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30 
@50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The oatmeal market is dull and fea- 
tureless, and prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 14: rolled oats, in 80- > 
bags, $3.25, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 2: 
per cent over rolled oats, delivered to 
the trade. 


The wheat market last week opened 
with a weaker tone and a reduced buy- 
ing capacity. On Feb, 11 one of the 
most sensational breaks in the history 
of the local market took place, when, 
under tremendous selling pressure, prices 
dropped more than 10c from the high 
point of the day’s quotations. Cash 
wheat closed 6%c under the previous 
day. Very heavy buying by Canadian 
milling interests and exporters has been 
done, and an improved inquiry for wheat 
for opening of navigation also is re- 
ported. Trading in the cash wheat mar- 
ket has been somewhat limited by light 
offerings. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

-——Futures—, 


Cash May July 
eee a. oates $1.98 $2.00% $1.96% 
Pe Oe veezewe ee Bee 1.94% 1.91 
 —_ |) ee sang: Se 1.88 1.83% 
. > Sarees 1.88 1.90 1.85% 
L.. Sree 1.90% 1.92% 1.88% 
ee weas vases 1.95% ‘1.97% 1.93% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Feb. 12, averaged 
261 cars per day, compared with 198 for 
the preceding seven days, and 619 for 
the corresponding period in 1925. 

The coarse grain future market has 
been erratic, and liquidation of large 
volume, which has resulted in lower 
prices. At present levels, exporters re- 
port a much improved inquiry. A small 
amount of trading has been accom- 
plished in cash oats and barley, chiefly 
in the way of odd car lots. Quotations, 
Feb. 14: No, 2 Canadian western oats, 
625c bu; barley, 96%c; rye, $1.56%; 
flaxseed, $2.59. 

NOTES 

Irvine T. Young, manager the Met- 
calfe Milling Co. Ltd., Portage la 
Prairie, Man., was a recent visitor in 
Winnipeg. 

Harold Brown, traveling “sales repre- 
sentative in British Columbia for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
receiving the congratulations of his nu- 
merous friends in western Canada on 
the occasion of his marriage, which took 
place Feb. 14. 

Dispatches received from Vancouver 
indicate that it may shortly be necessary 
to place an embargo on western ship- 
ments of grain to that port, unless ex- 
porters and shipowners can quickly come 
to some agreement. The trouble arises 
out of a disagreement over rates for 
space. 

A dispatch from Regina, Sask., an- 
nounces the incorporation of the Sas- 
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katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., with a 
capitalization of $100,000. The new com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
the directors of which are shareholders in 
the newly incorporated concern. No 
stock, it is announced, will be offered 
for public subscription. The organiza- 
tion is empowered to deal with all mat- 
ters relative to elevators. 

Details concerning the work of the 
wheat rust research committee, now 
made public at Ottawa, show that con- 
siderable progress already has been made 
in the war against the pest which every 
year proves so costly to Canada. It is 
stated that the government has consid- 
ered an appropriation for this work, 
which is expected to approximate $65,000, 
including $35,000 for the erection of a 
research laboratory at Winnipeg. Dr. 
Grisdale, deputy minister of agriculture, 
has announced the program undertaken 
by the research committee, which is a 
very comprehensive one. It covers the 
study of rust spoor in the air, in which 
the royal air force will co-operate with 
the research workers; barberry bush sur- 
veys in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
studies on the nature of immunity or 
resistance to rust. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

\ falling market was again the out- 
standing characteristic in spring wheat 
flour during the past week, and succes- 
sive reductions made up a total drop in 
prices for this month of 90c. There is 
hut little activity, either locally or for 
export account, and the only news heard 
of any big business is contained in re- 
ports of sales to Russia. 

Prices closed on Feb. 14 as follows: 
first patents $10.50 bbl, seconds $10, 
bakers $9.80, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices remained 
stationary, with demand quiet and little 
business passing. Closing prices on Feb. 
it for carlots $9.20@9.30 bbl, second- 
hand jute, ex-track, and for broken lots 
*9.50@9.60, ex-store. 

Rolled oats, which had moved, up to 
$4.20 per 90-lb bag, delivered, dropped 
hack to $4.10, and on Feb. 12 closed at 
that price. Corn flour was quiet 
throughout the week, and closed at $8.10 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Following the break in wheat, flour 
declined 30c on Feb. 11. Car lot price, 
basis Vancouver, is now $10.40 bbl in 
jute 98’s. Millers report very light sales, 
due to the fact that practically all deal- 
ers are carrying heavy stocks of higher 
priced flour. For many weeks dealers 
have had to buy flour to get millfeeds, 
and this is the reason that flour sales 
for domestic use have maintained a good 
average, . 

Large export orders placed this week 
with prairie mills have altered this situa- 
tion, and with feeds available in straight 
cars the sales of domestic flour have 
fallen off considerably. Oriental buy- 
ers are watching our markets and, 
should the present decline continue, or- 
ders of some importance may be placed. 
Small orders of special brands have been 
given for February and Marsh shipment 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver show 
very little change from last week. No. 
1 northern is quoted at 1@1%c, No. 2 
northern 5@5%c, No. 3 northern 10@ 
10%c, No. 4 wheat 20c, No. 5 wheat 28 
(2 28%ec, and No. 6 wheat 38@39c, under 
Winnipeg May. Good demand exists for 
all tough and rejected grades. Local 
exporters are carrying good stocks and, 
with the elevator facilities in Vancouver 
almost filled and very little export de- 
mand, there does not appear to be much 
hope for higher premiums. Notwith- 
standing the substantial setback in 
wheat, oriental buyers show no interest, 
and state that further breaks are neces- 
sary before they can be induced to make 
purchases. 

Small parcels of No. 1 northern, No. 4 
and No. 5 wheat were worked during the 
week to United Kingdom and continental 
ports. Cables from the United Kingdom 
indicate that further substantial pur- 
chases are probable, providing ocean 
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space can be secured at reasonable rates. 
February space is practically all char- 
tered, and a few odd lots still available 
are held at 37s 6d per ton. March and 
April space is available at 35s and is 
being booked almost daily at this rate. 

Export demand for oats and barley 
has practically disappeared, and with it 
the premiums which were being paid for 
these grains for shipment to Vancouver. 
No. 1 and No. 2 feed oats, which were 
commanding a premium of 2c bu over 
Fort William values, are now offered 
freely, and are unsalable at any reason- 
able price. No. 4 Canadian western bar- 
ley was selling at 544c over Winnipeg spot 
price, and is now offered freely at 4c 
without any buyers. 

On Feb, 11 rolled oats declined 25c 
per 80-lb bag, and are now quoted at 


$3.50, delivered, Vancouver. An ex- 
cellent demand for all cereals is re- 
ported. 


Vancouver screenings, which were sell- 
ing freely at $25 ton two weeks ago, are 
now offering at $20, with very little de- 
mand. Indications point to still lower 
prices. 

Exports from the port of Vancouver 
during January, with comparisons: 


Flour (b8ls)— 1925 1924 1923 
To Orient .... 16,590 128,705 42,531 
To U. K.-Cont. 7,071 2,260 7,000 

Wheat (bus)— 

To Orient .... 1,141,597 3,015,125 380,994 

To U. K.-Cont. 1,730,566 5,536,219 2,795,195 

To S. America 37,333 fo . ier 
* —_ 


The Stevens Grain Co., Winnipeg, is 
opening offices in Vancouver, Calgary 
and Regina. The Calgary office will be 
under the management of W. E. Bray 
and E. C. McLean, late local manager of 
the Globe Grain Co., will have charge 
of the Vancouver office. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

To my mind the greatest evil in mill- 
ing today is the long-time sale. I have 
only been in the business about 26 years, 
so feel like a kid when it comes to 
knowledge and experience, but I have 
never yet seen the time when long-time 
sales did us any good. If the market 
goes up, the mill suffers either through 
not getting the profit on the advancing 
wheat it may have on hand, or by taking 
a loss if the mill is at all short. On the 
other hand, if you make those long-time 
sales and cover fully with the wheat and 
the market declines, there is the very 
devil to pay, because the flour is sure to 
be off color and no good in many in- 
stances, and the buyer will refuse if he 
possibly can. 

Some of the larger mills may say that 
they can safely sell far ahead in order 
to increase their running time, but the 
whole thing acts like a boomerang. We 
may as well make up our minds that we 
are always going to have to work on a 
safe and sane basis in order to make 
money in milling. One of the safest and 
sanest things that we should and really 
must do is to make short-time sales. 

“OKLAHOMA MILLER.” 





I. C. C. SUSPENDS RATE 
INCREASES OF N. W. ROADS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Jan. 1 to June 1 the 
operation of certain rate increases by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroad companies in which increases 
on grain and grain products are pro- 
posed. Under the operation of the pro- 
posed schedules the rates on grain and 
grain products, carloads, milled at points 
in Montana, Oregon and Washington 
when the product is destined to points 
in California, would be increased by 
charging 2\%c cwt for the privilege of 
milling -in transit at directly interme- 
diate points where at present no 
charge is assessed, and the charge as- 
sessed at milling points where an out 
of line haul is involved, and where the 
charge is less than 24%c cwt, would be 
increased to 2%%c. 


would or ought to be for sale. Let these 
hundred barrels be sent to the mill, man- 
ufactured; then see whether the differ- 
ent articles made from it at the Alex- 
andria prices with the bran, etc., justly 
rated, be worth or would fetch more 
than the unground wheat at the same 
market. If it does not, I encounter all 
the waste, the trouble and expense of 
manufactory to a loss. I have requested 
this experiment to be made several times 
by your predecessors in my business, but 
never could get it satisfactorily made; 
and have strong reasons for believing 
that my wheat for several years back 
would have sold for more than the flour 
of all sorts with the addition of the bran 
and tailings. 

“The fact with respect to the last crop 
you may, I conceive, ascertain with cer- 
tainty by having recourse to the mill 
books; these will or ought to show all 
the wheat that has been received and all 
the flour and other articles which have 
been delivered. Rating, then, the differ- 
ent sorts of flour (sold and unsold) at 
what it actually fetched, and fixing the 
proper price on the bran and _ shorts, 
with some allowance for the tailings, 
gives you the total amount of the wheat 
after its manufacture. Then see what 
the whole quantity of wheat which the 
mill had received would amount to, at 
what would be admitted the current or 
medium price of wheat at Alexandria last 
season. This would give you the aggre- 
gate amount in both cases, and show the 
difference of the two upon a large scale.” 

The experiment of grinding 100 bbls 
of wheat into flour was found to be 
more profitable than a sale of the like 
amount in grain, although Washington 
wanted full particulars of the compari- 
son to be sent to him. “The miller must 
be careful he keeps up to it,” he wrote 
to his overseer, “or I may be deceived 
thereby.” In fact, things at the mill 
were wont to go wrong or to be unsatis- 
factory to him unless his own eye were 
directly upon them. On one occasion he 
expressed the opinion that there was a 
set of people about his mill than whom, 
he believed, a more worthless lot existed 
nowhere, and he could not understand 
how it was possible that certain wheat 
sent to the mill should weigh only 48% 
to 49 lbs per bu. He also complained 
sharply that the whole amount of his 
corn crop was only 1,639 bus, and he de- 
clared that while the price of flour in 
Philadelphia was $10 a bbl he would not 
be disposed to receive much less than 
the difference of freight and insurance 
between Mount Vernon and that city. 
But when the price fell off he had little 
doubt that it would go up again if “the 
holders of flour were not precipitate in 
their sales thereof.” 

Washington not only was strict and 
watchful in demanding top prices, but 
he disliked to be imposed upon, doubt- 
less often suspecting that advantage 
would be taken of him by those who be- 
lieved that the affairs of the presidency 
left him no time to be on his guard. 
There were times, too, when he would 
correct the mistakes of even the faithful 
Pearce. Thus one day he wrote: “I find 
an error of 9 pounds, 4 shillings and 6 
pence to your disadvantage—that is, you 
have only charged with 22 pounds, 18 
shillings and 0 pence, cash paid him (the 
miller), whereas by his receipt it appears 
that he got from you 32 pounds, 2 shil- 
lings and 6 pence cash, and acknowledges 
to have received the first-named sum in 
other articles.” 

More than once he criticized the man- 
ner in which the mill accounts were kept 
in his absence or the failure to make a 
good bargain in the sale of his flour. It 
was on his birthday in 1795—and the 
22nd of February even in those days 
was occasion for balls, parades and other 
festivities in the capital—that he wrote 
a little dissertation on wheat growing, 
to which he wanted more attention given 
in order to meet the heavy expenses of 
his estate. The orderly calmness of his 
mind and the concern which he gave to 
small as well as great affairs is shown 
when, on the eve of the birthday cere- 
monies, he mailed an explanation of his 
ideas as to how the roller could be best 
used on wheat thrown much out of the 
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ground and its roots exposed; how he 
himself had compressed bunches of 
wheat which were entirely out of the 
ground, and how the roller would pass 
over the injured parts without sticking 
to them if it were handled carefully in 
settling down the path. 

The year 1795 was probably the best 
year Washington ever had for his flour. 
He early expressed his satisfaction at 
disposing of his product at the rate of 
$12 a bbl on account of the scarcity in 
Europe, where the demand was such that 
he had no doubt that “everything of the 
bread kind or substance for it” would 
make an unusually high price in the 
autumn. At the beginning of the sum- 
mer he gave directions for improve- 
ments in his granaries; in August he 
didn’t think that the hands at the mills 
were doing enough work; and in the 
same month he wrote for two bushels of 
his best early wheat as samples which 
had been promised to Philadelphia 
friends of the President. 

Five months later he was getting 
$13.50 a bbl, and he appears to have 
calculated on the possibility that the 
European*conditions would run up the 
price to $20. With the continuance of 
the advance he was of the opinion that 
the high bounty given by the British 
Parliament for the importation of wheat 
and flour, together with the great de- 
mand for flour in the West Indies, 
would “raise the market beyond any- 
thing ever known in this country.” Flour, 
he said, was then at $14 a bbl and he be- 
lieved that it would go on rising, espe- 
cially if the British forces had arrived 
in the West Indies. 

He watched the newspapers and the 
reports from shippers for every fluctua- 
tion in the market, especially cautioning 
his agents to inform him promptly of 
Alexandria prices so that he might 
“know when to strike.” But unexpected- 
ly, and in a way which he could not 
quite understand, the price began to fall 
in the spring of 1796 and he was re- 
luctant to sell. “I am sorry,” he said, 
“to find that flour continues to depre- 
ciate in price, but the present cause of 
this is the dispute in the House of Rep- 
resentatives respecting the provisions for 
carrying the British treaty into effect 
which has for some time past occasioned 
a suspension in purchasing, shipping and 
insurance of all sorts of property.” 

But he finally consented to let the 
flour go at a lower price than he wanted. 
Indeed, it was almost invariably his habit 
to hold out for the stiffest price he could 
get. But when he suffered any loss or 
misfortune which was unavoidable, he 
wasted no time in grumbling or in lamen- 
tation. ‘Thus when he was informed that 
his winter grain had been much damaged 
by high winds, his only remark was, 
“These being acts of Providence and not 
within our power, I never repine at 
them.” 

About this time he gave some consid- 
eration to the subject of renting his mill. 
He had spoken of trying to send a miller 
from Philadelphia, but did not know 
where he could find one. In drawing up 
the terms on which he was ready to ne- 
gotiate, he declared that the mill and 
everything pertaining to it at the time 
of letting should be critically examined 
and should be returned in like good order 
at the expiration of the lease. But no 
one made him an offer which came any- 
where near his figure. “I cannot speak 
with certainty,” he said, “for want of 
the accounts, but should suppose that 
$500 per annum would fall far short of 
the common interest of the money she 
has cost me, including the labor of my 
own people.” Subsequently he said that 
he was indifferent to renting the mill 
“unless tempted by a good price,” and 
he seemed to intimate that not less than 
$1,500 a year would be acceptable. 

Almost the first thought which the old 
patriot had after he turned over the 
presidency to John Adams and had set- 
tled down at Mount Vernon again as a 
farmer was his mill. “To make and sell 
a little flour annually, to repair houses, 
to build one for the security of my pa- 
pers of a public nature and to amuse 
myself in agricultural and rural pur- 
suits will,’ he wrote to Oliver Wolcott, 
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“constitute employment for the few years 
I have to remain on this terrestrial 
globe.” He did not think that he would 
ever again have occasion to travel more 
than 20 miles beyond his vine and fig 
tree. 

We find him making observations from 
time to time about the drouths which 
spoiled wheat or about its destruction 
by the Hessian fly or about the necessity 
of watering carefully his Egyptian 
wheat until rain fell, or about his sales 
to flour dealers. In the last letter of 
his life he said that “as a farmer, wheat 
and flour are my principal concerns.’ 
Only a few months before his own mor- 
tal illness we find him writing of his sick 
miller: “If it be found that he is not 
now nor soon will be in a condition to 
discharge the duties of a miller some 
other must undoubtedly be got, as I 
cannot lose the fall work of the mill.” 

Long ago the old structure crumbled 
into decay. Only a few stones of the 
foundation wall now remain in place. 
The rest were carried away by neighbors 
and built into their houses as treasured 
relics. But there may still be found at 
the old homestead a half of one of the 
buhrs or millstones which were used in 
the mill when George Washington made 
the name of his famous Mount Vernon 
flour synonymous with the finest in the 
world 


SMALLER WINTER SEEDINGS 
IN EUROPE THAN IN 1924 


Winter seedings of wheat in Europe 
reported to date by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome are 
below last year, the reports from seven 
countries showing a reduction of 3.9 per 
cent, The decrease in Europe, however, 
is not sufficient to offset the increase in 
areas seeded in the United States and 
Canada, Adding together the figures in 
all reports received to date, the area 
seeded in nine countries amounts to 64,- 
469,000 acres, compared with 62,698,000 
last year, an increase of 1,771,000 acres, 
or about 3 per cent. This represents 
about one third of the total wheat area 
of the northern hemisphere outside of 
Russia and China. No figure has been 
received for Italy, but the acreage is re- 
ported to be slightly larger than last 
year. 

The condition of winter seedings in 
the United Kingdom is not good. In 
England and Wales, germination has 
been slow and the plant is thin and 
weak, particularly in heavy soils. In 
Scotland, seeding was carried out under 
favorable conditions. In the Irish Free 
State, extremely wet weather retarded 
winter sowings; winter wheat is thin, 
backward and suffe ring from prolonged 
wet weather. ‘The condition of winter 
wheat in Italy is reported generally sat- 
isfactory. In Egypt the condition of 
the crop is reported to be 100 per cent 
of normal. 

The winter rye acreage of 10 countries 
reported to date, including Canada and 
the United States, is 12,959,000 acres, 
against 12,894,000 reported for the same 
countries last year, an increase of 65,000 
acres, or less than 1 per cent. This rep- 
resents more than one fourth of the total 
rye acreage of the northern hemisphere 
outside of Russia. 

Winter cereal sowings in 1923-24, com- 
piled from official sources and reports of 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture follow: 
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Wheat— 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 1923-24 
Canada ...... 774 832 . 7.5 
United States. 39,749 42,317 coe 6.5 
Roumania .... 6,631 5,886 11.2 one 
Bulgaria ..... 1,989 2,385 ewe 19.9 
Czechoslovakia 1,330 1,246 6.3 eee 
Lithuania .... 179 185 eee 3.4 
Belgium ...... 343 373 8.7 
BHAI .ncceves 10,158 9,870 12.8 
@#ngland and 

Wales ...... 1,545 1,375 11.0 eee 

Petals 220. 62,698 64,469 so 2.8 

Rye— 

Canada’...... 770 758 1.6 
United States. 4,173 4,206 Pr 8 
Bulgaria .... 350 383 ine 9.4 
Roumania .... 507 474 6.5 vee 
Czechoslovakia 2,008 2,027 ees 9 
Lithuania .... 1,415 1,315 7.1 oo9 
Latvia ....... 658 678 ose 3.0 
Finland ...... 578 583 eee 9 
Belgium ..... 563 578 ose 2.7 
BPOiM ...ccees 1,872 1,957 ee. 4.5 
Totals .ccce 12,894 12,959 5 


per cent of 


*Estimated on basis of 89 
last year, 
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SENTIMENT AND THE MARKET 

One is tempted to say that there was 
never a better illustration of the influ- 
ence of sentiment in the wheat market 
than in what has recently taken place. 
The price of wheat is normally supposed 
to express the result of the thought of 
those whose business has to do with it, 
as theirs is an informed and expert opin- 
ion, matured through many years of ex- 
perience, and based, primarily, on the 
world’s supply and demand, as deter- 
mined by its purchasing power. 

Sentiment may have a place in this 
arena, but it is an intelligent sentiment, 
held in leash by reason and experience. 
But when the public enters the market 
in a large way, as it has lately done, and 
grabs the reins of control from those 
whose years of training have fitted them 
for that function, all the rules of the 
road are disregarded. The experienced 
men, who have developed almost a sixth 
sense of values, then withdraw and seek 
a place where they cannot be hurt. When 
unbridled and untrained sentiment hold 
the reins it is a fool who enters where 
wise men fear to ride. 

If the public comes in with sufficient 
buying volume, it is hard to set the limit, 
if basic conditions favor them as the 
seem to have done this year, to whic 
they may raise the price. The only limit 
is the point at which reserve stocks of 
wheat will come out, as they did recently 
when the $2 mark was reached, or that 
point where purchasing power exhausts 
itself. This may be $2, $2.50 or $3; no- 
body knows the exact point in advance, 
and that’s what makes it so highly spec- 
ulative and dangerous. It becomes a 
process of betting on that point. 

When the top-heavy structure col- 
lapses and the ill-protected public takes 
fright, the demoralization caused by this 
injection of uninformed and _ unintelli- 
gent sentiment into the legitimate trades 
of milling and handling flour is most un- 
settling. That is exactly what has taken 
place within the period of but two weeks 
during which May wheat broke 28%c, 
from a high of $2.05% on Jan, 28 to a 
low of $1.77, to the accompaniment of 
ranges as high as 10c bu in a single day’s 
trading. 

As an illustration, one day last week a 
miller, known to the writer, bought red 
wheat at $1.62@1.76, not a large quan- 
tity, it is true, but this was the range. 
Is it any wonder that millers withdraw 
their bids and buy wheat only as they 
can sell the flour, and that flour buyers 
stay out of the market except for their 
immediate needs? If there is any other 
sane and safe course of action under 
such conditions the trade would like to 
know of it, and he who can originate it 
will be a benefactor. 


TOLEDO 

The wheat market is the dominant in- 
fluence and feature of the milling and 
flour business. Chicago rules the world 
at present in the matter of wheat prices. 
While it is generally recognized that the 
technical position of the market is great- 
ly improved by the big break in prices, 
nobody knows what to do or what to ex- 
pect next. Extreme caution prevails, 
due to an unstabilized market. 

Export sales of wheat furnish about 
the only saving influence. Wheat and 
flour both show an unusual range in 
prices. It is a hopelessly mixed up mess, 
and no other words describe it. Under 
such conditions the tendency is to do 
nothing, and this probably explains the 
attitude assumed by the trade. 

The level of $1.75 for wheat, under 
present conditions, looks reasonable to 
some, but high to others. Some farmers 
are selling, and some are not. Some 
middlemen who bou —_ wheat at higher 
prices, and didn’t ge it, are now anx- 


ious to get rid of it, even at a loss. It 
is suspected that these operators have 
taken some punishment, and it serves 
them right. Just what effect lower 
prices, if they hold, will have on the 
movement of wheat is not known. Red 
Wheat, which has sold as high as l5c 
over May, was bought last week as low 
as 3c under May, although the May 
price is possibly a fair ruling price. 
Mills are out of the market for wheat, 
or are buying only at lower levels. 

There were some flour sales on the 
break. A few contracts were being ne- 
gotiated on the first break, but the sec- 
ond one scared buyers away. After such 
a big break, it would seem advisable to 
make partial provision for one’s wants, 
provided one was likely to need flour in 
the near future. One miller reports a 
= volume of sales, while others say 

uyers still hang back. The volume of 
buying is not large. 

Both sellers and buyers, by tacit con- 
sent, are on a hand-to-mouth basis. Peo- 
ple who are responsible financially are 
not taking unnecessary risks, and oth- 
ers receive no consiJeration. This is a 
good time to confine business to respon- 
sible concerns with a reputation of keep- 
ing their contracts. 

There is not much need at present to 
deprecate forward sales, because nobody 
seems inclined to sell or buy for more 
than 30 days’ shipment. This is not the 
time for millers to permit speculation at 
their expense, and they are not doing so. 

It might seem that the erratic wheat 
market would ruin whatever prospect 
there was for good business in the sec- 
ond half of the crop year, but probably 
just as much flour will be consumed in 
the United States as under other condi- 
tions, and it merely behooves millers to 
get a profit on it. Conditions really fa- 
vor this, since buyers are taking flour 
only in response to their needs, 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Feb. 13 at $8.70@9.20 
bbl, local springs $9.20@9.25, and local 
hard winters $9.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Toledo millers were out of the market, 

. but the bid price on Feb. 13 would be 
$1.81 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

, |. PPPerer ier rer 38,500 80 
PUSTIOND WHOM oes ce w acne 32,300 67 
We GD scccercecccece ..+ 35,000 77 
Two years ago ............ 34,750 72 
Three years ago ........... 21,500 45 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 8-14 ..... 23 136,260 95,683 70 
Previous week.. 23 129,060 77,096 59 
Year ago ...... 20 117,150 85,913 73 
Two years ago. 26 160,050 87,148 54 
Three years ago 22 127,560 62,376 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 8-14 with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 215,600 124,600 53,230 205,460 
Corn, bus.... 80,000 220,000 38,825 60,145 
Oats, bus.... 237,800 45,100 116,460 47,180 


NOTES 

Walter A. Sharpe, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., called at this office Feb. 10. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind., is at Olympia, Fla. on a 
vacation. 

W. J. Grover, sales department Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc. Milwaukee, 
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Wis., was in Detroit, calling on the trade, 
last week. 

J. B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., field 
manager H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Toledo and Detroit 
last week. 

The Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, regretfully announces the death 
of W. C. MacNutt, its Philadelphia rep- 
resentative, who had handled its account 
for a number of years. 


F. W. Burton, who has been. repre- 
senting Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., in Michigan, has re- 
turned from Rochester, Minn., where he 
went for an operation on his spine. 

According to a report issued on Feb. 
10 by the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, 64 millers in the state reported to 
be paying $1.75@2.15 bu for wagon 
wheat at mil! door. Of this number 
about 50 were paying $1.82@1.90. 

J. R. Carey, formerly representing the 
State Mill & Elevator Co., Grand Forks, 
N. D., in Michigan, is now with the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., and S. A. Riv- 
kind formerly representing the State mill 
in Indiana, has gone to his old home. at 
Fall River, Mass. 

A water power bill now pending in the 
Ohio legislature is of interest to millers 
in the state using this power, and Secre- 
tary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, has asked for a hearing be- 
fore the committee in the senate to 
which the bill has been referred. 

The Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. 
announces that it has engaged A. H. 
Herrold, South Bend, Ind., to represent 
it in the northern half of Ohio. Mr. 
Herrold formerly represented the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. and the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. in this territory. 


EVANSVILLE 

The fact that wheat ricocheted in the 
Chicago market last week was given as 
cause for the lack of interest in the 
flour market here. Millers said that, ex- 
cept for the filling of holdover orders, 
the mills would have been hard hit. Buy- 
ers, always reluctant to enter the market 
when -wheat is in an uncertain mood, 
maintained their attitude toward flour 
purchases. Millers reduced the price of 
wheat to $1.85 bu at mills and $1.83 at 
stations. Deliveries of native wheat are 
of no moment as regards quantity. 
Flour prices show a decline with the 
price of wheat. Quotations Feb. 14, 
based Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: best patent $10.50@10.75, first pat- 
ent $10.10, straights $9@9.70; Kansas, 
$9.75@10.25; spring, $10.50. Clears in 
jutes, first $7.50@8. second $7.25@7.50. 

* + 

P. D. Alexander has been named book- 
keeper for the Mount Vernon (Ind.) 
Milling Co., to succeed David Miller, who 
has been appointed deputy recorder of 
Posey County. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Current sales of flour by southeastern 
mills have continued light during the 
collapse in the wheat market, but ship- 
ments on contracts have been active, and 
the aggregate volume of business has 
been hulding well above the seasonal av- 
erage. The velume of new orders has 
been about one third of capacity of mills, 
while shipments have been absorbing the 
output, with mills running about three 
fourths time. Buyers as a rule are not 
inclined to take hold except to cover 
urgent needs. 

Consuming demand is reported to be 
holding up satisfactorily, as is indicated 
by the movement of flour, and the situa- 
tion is really more healthful than the 
erratic wheat market would indicate. 
Millers are apparently viewing the situa- 
tion with equanimity, and are not press- 
ing sales for forward needs. There 
seems to be no fundamental reason why 
consumption should not continue normal 
for the remainder of the season, and 
thereby sustain average running time at 
the mills. 

Flour prices were very much demor- 
alized last week. There were concessions 
on account of the decline of wheat, but 
the fluctuations, of the cereal made it 
almost impossible for mills and brokers 
to give accurate market prices, as values 
were up or down almost daily. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 14, were substantially as fol- 
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February 18, 1925 


lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.75@11.25; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $10@10.25; straight patent, 
39.50@9.75; first clears, $8.50@9. 

* Rehandlers reported business quiet on 
account of unsettled prices. Flour stocks 
at Nashville are fairly good. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 14: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$10.25@11; hard winter short patent, 
$9.25@10. 

The corn meal market continues quiet, 
with few sales at the large commercial 
mills. Quotations: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.90@3 cwt; unbolt- 
ed, $2.80@2.90. 

Wheat supplies are moderate, and 
movement is confined to running needs. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$2.10@2.12 bu, Nashville. 

Output of southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb, 1-7 ..c.cesee 154,620 121,322 78.4 
Previous week ... 141,720 124,406 87.7 
Year a@0 .ccrcese 205,080 126,679 61.7 
Two years ago... 185,430 87,119 46.9 


Three years ago.. 174,930 99,952 67.1 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 14 Feb. 7 
Flour, DDIB ......+eeeeee 31,000 32,500 
Wheat, DUB ....cceseeee 222,000 232,000 
“OTN, DUB cesseccecesece 264,000 271,000 
Oats, DUB ...eeceeseeees 493,000 480,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 112 cars. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, of Nashville, sec- 
etary Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 

as in Austin, Texas, last week in the 

terest of the association. 

Weather has continued favorable for 
he growing crop of winter wheat in Ken- 

icky and Tennessee. There was snow in 
nany sections of the two states last week. 

The Crescent Bakery Co., Memphis, 
vith $5,000 capital stock, has been in- 

orporated by W. Goodman, W. T. Bai- 
ey, F. M. Henderson, H. Goodman and 
Clarence Arquitt. 

The Kentucky Threshermen’s Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Louisville 
last week, electing officers for 1925. The 
association launched a drive to secure 
passage of a statute whereby owners of 
threshers may record and hold a lien oa 
wheat threshed, until the bill for thresh- 
ing is paid. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

Conflicting opinions affected the flour 
trade last week, as some dealers were 
taking advantage of the sharp declines, 
and others were holding off for still 
more favorable opportunities. The 
strength of the market at the close of 
the week, however, indicating a return 
to higher levels, caused jobbers to call 
attention of their trade to the fact that 
there was little possibility of any very 
substantial reductions. Bakers are fair- 
ly well booked, but have come into the 
market for requirements covering the 
next 60 days. 

Quotations, Feb. 14: spring wheat pat- 
ents, top grades $10.75@11.25, bakers 
grades 40@50c less; Kansas fancy fam- 
ily patents $10.30@10.90, long per cent 
patents 30@40c under; top winter wheat 
patents $9.75@10.25, standard patents 
$9.30@9.50. 

NOTES 

W. S. Preyer, eastern sales manager 
for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
visited his trade in this section during 
the week. 

J. E. McGee, representing the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis, 
spent several days with the trade here 
last week. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
announced that it will receive sealed 
bids, March 10, for the lease of the army 
supply base terminals here. They are 
now operated by the city of Norfolk, 
and have been municipal terminals since 
1918. The city has equipped the piers 
with extensive flour handling machine 
and other equipment to facilitate load- 
ing and unloading, but now has termi- 
nals of its own, and whether the munici- 
pal authorities will bid for the lease has 
not been determined. 

Several men of national prominence 
have been invited to attend the annual 
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meeting and banquet of the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association 
here Feb. 27. The election of officers 
will take place at that time. It is the 
custom of the organization to have at 
its annual meeting one or more men 
prominent in national public life, as‘ well 
as a number of city and state officials. 
At the last meeting the guest of honor 
was Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, who 
was at that time chief justice of the 
supreme court of California. 
Joseru A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

The local flour trade last week was 
rather variable, the fluctuations of the 
wheat market having a tendency to 
make buyers hesitate. The early part of 
the week there was a fair volume of busi- 
ness reported, but the last three days 
proved the reverse, due to the fear of a 
sudden collapse of the market. 


The bulk of the larger consumers of 
flour, it is reported, are making pur- 
chases when attractive prices are quoted. 
The smaller bakers are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


Mill representatives here last week did 
considerable canvassing of the local bak- 
ery trade, but with only a fair degree of 
success. Kansas mills, as well as those 
of the Northwest, are not taking any 
undue chances on future bookings. 

The outlook here is considered very 
hopeful, regardless of the fact that flour 
men are of the opinion that high-priced 
flour will continue a feature of the local 
market for a long time. It is believed 
that in March there will be some fair- 
sized bookings made by the larger con- 
sumers. 

Quotations, Feb. 14: spring wheat short 
patent $9.25@10, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25; hard winter short patent $9.25@ 
9.75, standard patent $8.75@9.25, clears 
$8.25@8.75,—all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $8.25@9, bulk; pure white 
rye $8.25@8.50, pure medium rye $7@ 
7.50, pure dark rye $6.75@7, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Semolina was quoted at 5%c lb, bulk, 
with demand fair. 

C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The erratic wheat market, causing fur- 
ther demoralization of the flour trade 
and an absolutely crippled trade in 
feeds, was the feature of the Indianapo- 
lis market last week. Drops in the price 
of flour caused buyers to leave the mar- 
ket after having shown some signs of 
willingness to buy. Prices were consid- 
erably lower than the week before, but 
only a few orders were given by buyers 
whose stocks had been depleted. 

While grains were reported as firm 
on Feb, 14, prices on the Indianapolis 
market were lower than in Chicago. 
Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
4114%4c to New York, Feb. 14: No. 2 red 
$1.82@1.86, No. 2 hard $1.72@1.76; corn, 
No. 3 white $1.09@1.12, No. 4 white 
$1.044%4@1.07, No. 3 yellow $1.10@1.14, 
No. 4 yellow $1.054%4@1.09, No. 3 mixed 
$1.08@1.10, No. 4 mixed $1.02@1.05; 
oats, No. 2 white 49@5Ic, No. 3 white 
474% @49c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbis activity 
BARD co ubescevececeons 10,201 50 
Previous week ............ 12,437 62 
We SD: oc waéecvecsaviese 9,565 48 
Two years ago ...........4. 12,735 64 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 14: wheat, 52,000 bus in, 34,000 
out; corn, 217,000 in, 144,000 out; oats, 
168,000 in, 12,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 4,561,980 bus, Feb. 14, against 475,- 
475 Feb. 16, 1924; corn 924,730, against 
415,000; oats 302,500, against 282,000. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills and elevators 
are paying $1.78 bu for No. 2 red wheat. 

I. E. Woodard, vice president Acme- 
Evans-Co., millers, is in Florida, and 
will visit Cuba before returning home. 

Bread prices, which were raised in 
Shelbyville 1c loaf .a week ago, have been 
reduced 1c, taking the price back to the 
old level. : 

Curis O. ALBION. 
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DANGERS OF PROPHECY 

A short while ago the writer received 
a cable from a friend in one of the West 
Indian islands stating in substance that 
he was afraid to sell flour because of 
the possibility of a sudden decline in 
prices, making it dangerous in cases 
where buyers were prone to default un- 
der such conditions, and earnestly re- 
questing advice as to what he should do. 

This publication never gives advice on 
the market, but the writer, desiring to 
reply to the cable more for the purpose 
of acknowledging the tribute to his clair- 
voyant tendencies than for any other rea- 
son, answered it personally, and unoffi- 
cially saying that the market was weaker 
and advising caution, which really meant 
nothing at all. 

Within two hours of the time of send- 
ing the cable the wheat market, like a 
summer morning, as they say in stories, 
“broke gloriously’—it broke six cents. 
Allah be praised! The scribe had be- 
come a prophet. But wait! 

The gentleman in the West Indies, 
evidently feeling that he had tapped a 
source of unending, authentic, and at the 
same time occult information, sent more 
cables, so that now the lowly scribe re- 
grets that by chance he has risen from 
that state and is invoking Allah to pre- 
serve him from the deluge of his own 
making. 

The instance reminds the writer of 
another and somewhat similar occurrence 
when he was a young blade and paid oc- 
casional Saturday holiday visits to the 
race tracks surrounding Gotham, regu- 
larly losing the weekly insult his em- 
ployer dignified by the name of salary. 

An extremely objectionable and very 
callow youth insisted on being given some 
inside information as to the winner of a 
certain race which, by some hallucina- 
tion, he thought the writer possessed. In 
order to get rid of the pest forever he 
was told the name of an equine mon- 
strosity that had never won a race. 
Forthwith the pestiferous one placed a 
bet and won at 50 to 1. 

This cured the writer of the racing 
habit, because he never dared go again. 
The recent experience has had a similar 
effect. 


NEW YORK 


In common with other flour markets 
throughout the country, New York is in 
a state of continual upset as a result of 
the chaos in wheat. If prices were stead- 
ily rising or even continuously falling, 
consumers might know where they stood, 
but the “off agin, on agin” condition 
keeps every branch of the flour industry, 
from miller to baker, in an unsettled 
and unhappy position. 

The jobber who urges his customer into 
buying flour at what later proves to be 
a high price, the broker who gets left on 
his feeling that the market will rise fur- 
ther, are not in enviable positions, and 
grow fearful of proposing anything to 
their buyers except purchases for im- 
mediate needs. 

In the long run the trade. here feels 
that prices will remain at high levels on 
account of worldwide conditions, and 
that breaks are only temporary and 
should be taken advantage of. Even at 
the moment the mills do not follow the 
drops .as closely as they do the rises, in 
view of the declines in feed, which fre- 
quently just balance what should be the 
reduction in flour prices. 

During the current week there has been 
a little buying on the breaks—not nearly 
as much, many felt, as conditions war- 
ranted, for the majority of bakers, if 
they have any flour at all in the shop, 
are refusing to come into the market 
until conditions are more settled. Pur- 
chases are divided between springs and 
hard winters, neither grade offering spe- 


* erable 


cial feature. Clears continue scarce and 
relatively high. 

Aside from the big sale of flour by the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., to Russia, 
export business is quiet. There have 
been further clearances on previous sales, 
but of current business there is little 
reported, 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to 
quote prices, changes are so rapid, and 
the results of one morning’s canvass are 
nullified by the action of the market that 
day, bringing totally different levels in 
by late afternoon. Quotations, Feb. 14: 
spring first patents $9.75@10.25, stand- 
ard patents $9.25@9.65, clears $8.80@ 
9.15; Montana standard patents, $9.65@ 
10; soft winter straights, $9@9.35; hard 
winter short patents $9.40@9.90, straights 
$8.90@9.40, clears $8.75@9.10; rye, $8.35 
@8.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 367,251 
bbls; exports, 1,053,528. 


WHEAT 

Wheat price changes have been rapid. 
Trading was heavy, with enormous sell- 
ing movement. Some breaks were so 
rapid that stop-loss orders were uncov- 
ered. Toward the close of the week the 
market recovered most of its strength, 
though the general run of quotations was 
about 2c less than earlier in the week. 
Quotations, Feb. 14: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $2.05; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $2.12; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.96; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $2.11%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.0.b., export, $1.97. Re- 
ceipts, 525,000 bus; exports, 534,878. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Corn was weak, and there was consid- 
liquidation with the break in 
wheat. Interior receipts were good. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 14: No. 2 yellow, $1.385% ; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.37%. Receipts, 9,000 
bus. 

Oats followed the other markets with- 
out individual feature. Quotations, Feb. 
14: No. 2 white, 63c; No. 3 white, 62c. 
Receipts, 316,000 bus; exports, 172,047. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

A meeting of the New York Flour 
Club was held in the Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club, Feb. 10, about 25 mem- 
bers being present. 

In addition to the usual routine busi- 
ness, the request from other trade or- 
ganizations that this body should go on 
record as requesting action on the part 
of Congress to repeal the law creating 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
matter of opposing the superbakery 
merger were discussed at considerable 
length. 

Regarding the first, it was decided to 
take no action, but as regards the second 
a resolution was introduced in opposition. 
This. was thoroughly threshed out, and 
finally amended so that the New York 
Flour Club went on record as requesting 
the attorney general and the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the 
merger and, if found detrimental to pub- 
lic interest, to take: such action as would 
nullify it. 

The club is to hold its annual banquet 
about the middle of March. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN 


Information as to the present where- 
abouts of M. Szep, a Hungarian, who 
came to this country a long time ago, is 
earnestly sought by one of his relatives 
now living here. 

He is supposed to have originally been 
employed by the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. in New York, but of this 
no definite record exists. It is possible 
that he may be living under the name 
of Schon. His father owned a mill in 
Hungary, and the man now sought was 
a miller. 

If any one happening to read this and 
knowing of the whereabouts of this party 
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will kindly communicate with the New 
York office of The Northwestern Miller 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

NOTES 

Moe Gross, a member of the firm of 
Gross Bros., left Feb. 11 for a vacation 
in Palm Beach, 

There were 1,251 cars flour on spot 
last week, 1,249 the previous week, and 
for the same time a year ago 1,203. 

Alfred Klaus, manager of the Hanse- 
atische Handelsgesellschaft m.b.H., of 
Hamburg, was here last week, and made 
arrangements to do business in Germany 
through W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. 

Only two millers were reported visiting 
New York last week, both from Canada: 
James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., L.td., Toronto, and Charles 
Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

A 300-word telegram was received by 
a broker here from his southwestern mill- 
ing connection, telling why the mill could 
not sell flour at a certain price. After 
reading the message the broker had a 
lurking suspicion that the sale would not 
go through at the price he had suggested. 

The trade here is wondering if the 
bakers who are refusing to raise their 
bread prices now when flour is so high 
will not be expected in the future, when 
prices are more normal, to come down on 
bread and rolls if they can now show a 
profit with their chief ingredient at such 
a high level. 

Walter Moore, individually doing busi- 
ness as Lunham & Moore, forwarders and 
shippers, 25 Broadway, has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy, with liabili- 
ties of $723,723 and assets of $280,130. 
A receiver has been appointed, but the 
business is temporarily continued by Mrs. 
M. D. Moore, wife of Walter Moore, 
with an office in the Produce Exchange. 
Fred A. Colby is manager of the new 
concern. 

The Victor Baking Co., 1571 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, is reported bankrupt. 
A receiver in equity has been appointed 
for the American Pastry & Mfg. Co., 
629 East Fifteenth Street, New York, on 
complaint of the Broad Market Realty 
Co., which asserts a claim for $20,000. 
The liabilities of the company, which is 
capitalized at $300,000, are stated to be 
$250,000, including mortgages, and the 
assets are estimated at about $400,000. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour shows a little more steadiness at 
the decline, though it has been hard hit 
by the collapse in cash wheat, which lo- 
cally, from high to low point on contract 
grade, has been as much as 30c bu, or 
from $2.20 down to $1.90. The extreme 
drop on flour, after allowing for the de- 
cline in feed, seems to have been about 
$1.25 bbl, though while all mills have 
not met this reduction, a goodly number 
have done so and more besides. Wheat 
rallies better than flour, probably be- 
cause there are fewer substitutes for the 
former than the latter, or because most 
of the trade now owns some high-priced 
stock, bought in anticipation of the al- 
leged shortage to be felt later. 

Sales of late have been known to run 
larger and also smaller, but all the same 
something was done on the break, and 
generally on the bottom. The business 
included fine standard spring patent at 
$9.25, hard winter short patent at $9.30 
and near-by soft winter straight at $8.50 
@8.75. Ohio and Indiana mills appear 
to be in line with this market at pres- 
ent, which is not surprising, since many 
of the near-by manufacturers have for 
some time been drawing at least a por- 
tion of their wheat supplies from the 
West. Rye flour has likewise experienced 
quite a drop in price, but showed some 
improvement at the close. 

Closing prices, Feb. 14, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15e less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.65@ 
9.90, standard $9.15@9.40; hard winter 
short patent $9.40@9.65, straight $8.90@ 
9.15; soft winter short patent $9.15@ 
9.40, straight (near-by) $8.60@8.85; rye 
flour, white $8.75@9, dark $7.50@7.75. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring pat- 
ent, $11.10; winter patent, $10.95; winter 
straight, $10.45. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
44,505 bbls, 23,074 of which were des- 
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tined for export. The week’s exports 
were 11,787 bbls. 

City mills were down most of the week, 
and reported trade slow in all directions. 
They made no change in their prices of 
either flour or feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 10c 
lower than a week ago, or 6c up from 
the bottom, with practically no No. 2 
red winter available for export and quo- 
tations referring exclusively to domestic 
grain. Closing prices, Feb. 14: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $1.96; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.96, 
which is 24c down from the late top. 

Of the 253,823 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 14, 253,563 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
256,253 bus, of which 120,273 were do- 
mestic and 135,980 Canadian. Stocks are 
3,522,386 bus, 3,172,994 domestic and 
349,392 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat for the week were 16,259 bus. Re- 
ceipts of southern wheat from July 3, 
1924, to Feb. 14, 1925, 1,043,601 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 14: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.41 asked; 
oats, No, 2 white domestic 63c, No. 3 
white domestic 62c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.66, 
which is 104%c up from the lowest of the 
week. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 11,- 
787 bbls flour, 256,253 bus wheat, 3,928 
corn, 46,031 barley and 1,941 malt. 

Some bakers are using so much clear 
flour to bring down the cost of their 
dough that it is beginning to tell on 
the quality of their bread. 

The Caskey Baking Co., Inc., Hagers- 
town, Md., capital stock 1,000 shares, no 
par value, to carry on a general baking 
business, has been incorporated by Wil- 
liam R. and H. Clayton Caskey, and El- 
win B. Clark. 

Receipts of grain here last week 253,- 
823 bus wheat, 32,687 corn, 48,173 oats 
and 71,007 rye; stocks at the close, 3,522,- 
386 bus wheat, 78,425 corn, 269,583 oats, 
7,045,843 rye, 130,162 barley, 22,539 buck- 
wheat and 4,437 malt. 

Knoblock Bros., Inc., Baltimore, op- 
erating a chain of retail grocery stores, 
with $850,000 capital stock, to buy, sell 
and deal in coffees, teas, cereals, breads, 
biscuits, etc., has been incorporated by 
J. Frederick and George P. Knoblock, 
and William H. Johnson. 

A few near-by mills are having trouble 
with their flour because, owing to the 
searcity and relatively high cost of soft 
winter wheat, they have ventured to ship 
on contracts calling for soft winter 
stock a blend of hard and soft winter, 
which is anything but what most buyers 
of soft winters want and must have. 

The bread contest at the Pure Food 
Show at the Fifth Regiment Armory 
last week was a big success. Ten prizes 
were awarded, and included a solid silver 
bread tray, a $20 gold piece, a silver 
bowl, a new spring hat, a ukulele and 
five prizes of $5 each. There were 200 
contestants, and of the bread that won 
first prize the judges said it was a per- 
fect loaf in every respect, and proved 
that Baltimore women stand in the front 
rank as home cooks and bakers. 

The traffic department of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce is advised 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has upheld Baltimore’s differential 
by a decision just announced in reply to 
an attack made against it about a year 
ago by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and other commercial and civic 
bodies of New England. This is the 
seventh time Baltimore’s differential has 
been sustained by the Commission; hence 
Baltimore is rejoicing greatly over its 
latest victory, believing confidently that 
it will have the effect of forever settling 
the question at issue. 


The new board of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, at its first regu- 
lar meeting, held Feb. 9, elected the 
following committees, among others, to 
serve the exchange for the ensuing year: 
flour, J. Ross Myers, William H. Hay- 
ward, William C. Scott, Charles M. True- 
heart and C. Emmerich Mears; finance, 
Frank S. Dudley, Ferdinand A. Meyer 
and W. T. Shackelford; arbitration, 
Charles England, Robert Ramsay, John 
H. Gildea, Jr., George S. Jackson and 
R. E, Lee Marshall; foreign trade, A. 
W. Mears, Ferdinand A. Meyer, A. F. 











Sidebotham, Robert Ramsay and John 
L. Alcock; harbor and river improve- 
ment, Robert Ramsay, Alfred W. Pleas- 
ants, Eugene A. Slack, Turnbull Mur- 
doch and A, F. Sidebotham. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Last week was certainly without par- 
allel in the local market. The tremen- 
dous declines and advances in the price 
of wheat, followed to some extent by 
similar fluctuations in flour values, kept 
local trade undecided as to what to do. 
The downward swing in prices of 60c@ 
$1 bbl resulted in some local mill agents 
selling a considerable amount of flour, 
during the breaks, and some of them 
closed the week with a satisfactory num- 
ber of new orders for future delivery. 

There is some talk that the latest 
shift in the situation may have had a po- 
litical side. The recent general move on 
the part of the big bakers and chain 
stores at many points in New England 
to advance bread prices has stirred state 
officials and legislatures to institute in- 
vestigations as to the cause thereof. 
These investigations may add to the un- 
certainty. What the flour trade would 
really like to know is whether further 
declines are to be expected or whether 
buying by large interests will stop the 
downward swing. 

At the close of the week, mills are 
able to offer their customers flour on 
much more favorable terms than a week 
ago, yet the increase in general buying, 
aside from the cases cited above, has 
been surprisingly small. Buyers of all 
degrees seem to expect the market to 
decline still further. In numerous cases 
open orders that were previously placed 
in expectation of some such break as re- 
sulted last week were withdrawn. The 
stronger tone at the close of the week 
may result in increased buying, but it 
will have to be a steady market to induce 
New England buyers to change their 
views. 

Flour prices have changed so rapidly 
that it is almost impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. A number of mills 
have made no change, but are asking for 
bids. Quotations at the close, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
short $10.40@10.75, standard patent $9.15 
@10.45, first clear $8.75@9.25; hard win- 
ter patents, $9.15@9.75; soft winter pat- 
ents $9.15@9.75, straight $8.75@9.40, 
clear $8@8.25. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Feb. 14, with 
comparisons: 


7~Receipts— c——-Stocks—., 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 30,600 24,360 ..... ..... 
Whent, BOG... scece 59,836 152,756 507,547 
COCR, BUB.cccs cvces S.ETS  cccce 1,505 
Oats, bus..... 11,575 16,550 228,804 254,509 
Pee. Dccacs cones vesre 829,261 253,952 
marries, bus... 40,976 .eces 164,568 ..... 
Millfeed, tons.. wax BGS sense sb00 
Corn meal, bbls 225 Te Skene evens 
Gasman, GOGGe. GEG sccce 6845s sevec 
Oatmeal, sacks. merry aan. . oe ee eee 


On account of the sharp decline in 
whole grain, the corn meal market is 
lower, with only a quiet demand. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted Feb. 14 at $3.35, 
bolted yellow at $3.30, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn $2.60, in 100-lb sacks. 
Oatmeal was in good demand, and the 
market held steady. Rolled was quoted 
at $3.50, and cut and ground at $3.85, 
in 90-lb sacks. The rye flour market 
was much lower, with demand limited. 
Choice white patent was quoted at $8.40 
@8.65 bbl, in sacks, and standard patent 
at $8.15@8.35. 

NOTES 

Lowell, Mass., bakers increased the 
price of bread 2c loaf on Feb. 12, to 
meet the increased cost of flour. 

C. A. Stetson, South Weymouth, 
Mass., received, from Liverpool, 1,200 
bags English dairy meal a few days 
ago. 

The annual sales convention of the H. 
A. Johnson Co., bakers’ supplies, Boston, 
held in this city a few days ago, lasted 
three days, ending with a banquet and 
entertainment for more than 350 em- 
ployees. 

Bids for 19,700 bbls wheat flour to be 
purchased by the Massachusetts state de- 
partment of administration and finance 
for the various state institutions were 
opened Feb. 13. All were rejected, the 
department reserving that right when 
calling for bids. No reasons were given 


* of raw material. 
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for the rejection, but it is understood 
that new bids for a less amount will be 
invited. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Feb. 14: to Hamburg, 34,285 
bus hentiell rye, 20,000 bus bonded bar- 
ley; to Bremen, 60,000 bus bonded bar- 
ley; to London, 70,658 bus bonded oats 
and 8,333 bus bonded barley. Also 500 
sacks bonded flour to Hull, Eng. 

Recent visitors to Boston: C. E. 
Gwinn, vice president Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; K. D. Keilholtz, 
secretary Southworth & Co. Toledo, 
Ohio; James White, Chicago; Fred Bur- 
rall, Buffalo, field manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., who was visit- 
ing the local representative of the mill, 
Joseph F. Conant; Harry A. Dahlquist 
and G. H. Tunaee, Minneapolis. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is unsettled as a re- 
sult of the violent fluctuations in wheat, 
and buyers, lacking confidence, are op- 
erating only to meet pressing needs. 
They are carrying small stocks, and 
hence are forced into the market from 
time to time. Prices have been irregular, 
closing at a net decline of 25@40c bbl. 
Receipts for the week ending Feb. 14 
were 15,725,436 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,153 sacks to Rotterdam, 7,500 to Lon- 
don, 2,700 to Leith, 500 to Dublin, 400 to 
Liverpool, 5,200 to Hamburg and 800 to 
Malta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 14: spring first 
patents $10.35@10.60; standard patent 
$9.60@10.10, first clear $9.25@9.50; hard 
winter short patent $10.35@10.85, straight 
$9.85@10.35; soft winter straight, $9.25 
@10; rye flour, $9@9.50. 

Wheat dropped 16c early in the week, 
but has since recovered 5c of the loss 
and closes firm at revised figures. Offer- 
ings are light, while trade is slow. Re- 
ceipts, 1,239,342 bus; exports, 1,112,802; 
stock, 2,468,588. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 14: No. 2 red winter, $1.95@ 
1.96; No. 3 red winter, $1.92@1.93; No. 
4 red winter, $1.90@1.91; No. 5 red win- 
ter, $1.87@1.88; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.95@1.96. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 14: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.40%@1.41%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.3644@1.37%; oats, No. 2 white 66@ 
67c, No. 3 6444,@65'%e. 

Corn goods are dull and weak to sell, 
influenced by the downward movement 
Closing quotations, 
Feb. 14, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.35@3.45; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.35@3.45; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.35@3.45. 

The oatmeal market is lower under a 
slow demand and influenced by the de- 
cline in oats. Quotations are $3.65@3.80 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 


FLOUR CLUB BANQUET 

The seventh annual banquet of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held last 
Friday night at the Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia’s newest and largest hotel, 
with Stewart Unkles, president of the 
club, in the chair. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, and A. W. 
Mears, president Federated Flour Clubs 
of America. 


TO SEEK RATE REVISION 

At the annual meeting of the ocean 
traffic bureau, Feb. 12, it developed that 
revision of freight rates to Philadelphia 
and other Atlantic ports is expected to 
be sought before the Interstate Com- 
merce mmission. George F. Sproule, 
director of the department*of wharves, 
docks and ferries, presided, and the main 
question during the meeting arose fol- 
lowing the report of B. Hoff Knight, 
manager of the bureau, respecting the 
recent flying visit of a committee, of 
which he was the head, through the busi- 
ness centers of the Middle West. 

In the formal report he pointed out 
that the inland rail differential enjoyed 
by Baltimore and Hampton Roads on 
low grade and less valuable commodities 
gives to those ports a tremendous ad- 
vantage over Philadelphia in almost ev- 
ery instance where there was competition 
between the three. Mr. Knight expressed 
the opinion that unless Philadelphia can 
secure an extension to have the Balti- 
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more-Hampton Roads differential rate 
applicable to Philadelphia it would be 
far better to have an equalization of 
rates through all north Atlantic ports. 

A general discussion followed the 
presentation of this report, and it is 
more than probable another committee 
will be appointed to take up the question. 
Philadelphia now enjoys a differential of 
2c ewt under New York, while the Balti- 
more rate is $c under New York. 


NOTES 

The Consolidated Bakeries Co., to deal 
in bread, pies and pastries, capital $100,- 
000, has obtained a Delaware charter. 

s. A. Harmer, of Hamburg, Germany, 
who represents the Commander Flour Co. 
of this city at that port, was here last 
week. 

Schanck & Field, Inc., Hightstown, N. 
J., and Clarence Wilkinson, have applied 
for membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Feb. 1 was 125,170 bbls, compared 
with 146,273 a month ago and 165,732 on 
Feb. 1, 1924. 

The grain committee has resolved that 
the charge for sampling bonded grain be 
T5c per 1,000 bus, the same to become 
effective on March 12. 


Albert M. Warren, of the Quaker Oats 
Co. died suddenly on Feb. 6. His 
funeral, Feb. 10, was attended by many 
in the trade, as he was widely known and 
highly respected. 

During January, according to the Com- 
mercial Exchange, 54 steamships loaded 
grain in the port of Philadelphia, 13 
taking full cargoes. The total exports of 
wheat, rye and barley were 4,593,067 bus, 
distributed as follows: wheat 4,339,942 
bus, rye 154,286, and barley 99,839. There 
were 59,039 bbls flour exported, compared 
with 33,669 for the same month last year. 
The increase in wheat shipments over 
January, 1923, was 1,163,582 bus. The 
shipments of grain and flour last month 
were greater than for any similar period 
for several years. According to grain 
and flour brokers, the outlook for a con- 
tinued good trade is excellent. 

Samvet S. Danie1s, 


BUFFALO 

The second break in the wheat market 
caused a further reduction in flour prices 
last week, making quotations almost im- 
possible to gauge, there being some con- 
tracts made at 10c below the apparent 
market price. 

The abatement of the floods has re- 
sulted in the reopening of normal traffic 
conditions. Millers’ customers are no 
longer nervous about delivery, and are 
buying smaller lots. 

With the price of bread remaining the 
same, bakers have resorted to a mixture 
of low grades in order to make a profit. 
The result is that these flours have sold 
at prices not proportionate with those 
for higher grades. 

Rye flour was in good demand last 
week, but prices were unchanged. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 14: fancy pat- 
ents, $9.75@10.20; bakers patent, $9.50 
@9.95; first clears, $9@9.10; second 
clears, $6.50@6.80; rye, $9.50 for white, 
$9.40 for medium, and $7.75 for dark. 

Kansas fancy patents, $9.65@10.10; 
standards, $9.40@9.75. 

Rochester quotations in less than car 
lots, for the same date: fancy patents, 
$11.40@11.60; white winter pastry, $10.80 
@11.10; graham, $10.80@10.90. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

POM, Cee: vecacus 238,000 . 162,340 / 68 
Previous week ... 238,000 193,016 // 81 
You? GOD <a0ece%0 166,500 122,649 74 
Two years ago... 166,500 124,053 75 


Sales of wheat were stimulated by the 
news of large export flour business, and 
several sizeable lots were booked for ex- 
port. Track receipts were slightly larger 
than in previous weeks, and a few sales 
of chick feed wheat were reported. 

Receipts of corn were smaller and, 
with the accumulation of surplus stocks 
decreasing, the aspect was more healthy 
and demand greater. No. 5 yellow sold 
at $1.17% bu. 

Oats were cheaper, and buyers kept 
out of the market until Jan. 14, when 
all offerings of good grades were taken. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 2 white sold at 57% @57%c; No. 
4 white, 53%c. 

The barley market is firm, but quota- 
tions are difficult to obtain. 

There were only slight changes in 
stocks ashore and afloat here last week. 
There was a decrease of 363,751 bus 
wheat, 329,987 of which were Canadian, 
leaving stocks of 8,524,547 bus. Stocks 
of other grains: oats, American 1,855,- 
835, Canadian 68,950; barley, American 
586,631, Canadian 385,009; rye, American 
588,541, Canadian 219,136. Afloat in the 
harbor: wheat, American 7,675,461, Cana- 
dian 6,481,312; oats, American, 2,478,066 ; 
rye, American, 1,765,000. 


NOTES 

N. M. Blackley, Albany representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, visited Buffalo last week. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Frank S. Smith, a Lock- 
port, N. Y., baker. His liabilities were 
given as $1,235, with no assets. 

William Tench, general eastern sales 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, was a recent caller on the local rep- 
resentative of that firm, George Gesegnet. 


Armed men entered the bakery of Vin- 
cent Bzierznscki, 1266 Sycamore Street, 
on the night of Jan. 13 and held up the 
resident baker and his wife and carried 
out a cash register containing $25. 

Eliot W. Mitchell, Consolidated Feed 
& Grain Co., Buffalo, was married Jan. 
14 to Miss Alice Van Anden Frank, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They left immediately 
afterward on a honeymoon trip to Eu- 
rope. 

Buffalo grain men will visit New York 
on March 10 to attend the hearing of the 
proposed changes in oat standards, which 
will set up grades in mill and feed oats 
and thus eliminate the necessity of sale 
by sample in these commodities. 

George P. Urban, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., and John J. Rammacher, of 
the Eastern Grain & Elevator Co., are 
active in arranging for the annual spring 
horse show here. Mr. Urban is chairman 
of the committee in charge of the event. 
Both men are enthusiastic horsemen. 


Buffalo’s winter grain fleet, which num- 
bered 120 vessels originally, has decreased 
to about 65. There has been a steady 
unloading movement at the elevators, and 
the eastward movement of grain by rail 
has not slackened to any extent. The ice 
blockade in Buffalo River last week, 
which hindered the navigation, was over- 
come by Friday, and river conditions are 
now normal. 

The Orleans County supreme court 
jury has rendered a verdict of not guilty 
in the grand larceny case against Lewis 
E. Sands, styled the “bean king.” Mrs. 
Grace K. Gerks, manager of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., branch, convicted of second 
degree forgery as a result of the firm’s 
failure, and sentenced to prison for two 
years, has applied for a certificate of 
reasonable doubt. 


Members of the city council held an 
informal discussion lately on the im- 
provement of Buffalo harbor. It was 
decided that, before any money is ap- 
propriated, another conference and a 
public hearing will be held. The Lake 
Carriers’ Association has appealed to the 
city to act, if Buffalo is to hold its 
prestige as a lake port, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has named a citizens’ 
committee of 50 to present recommenda- 
tions to the city council. Better dockage 
facilities and adequate protection for the 
grain fleet that winters here are two of 
the most important improvements needed. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





UNDERSELLING MILL LIST 

Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour is showing little re- 
cuperative power. In fact, two local 
firms are said to be reselling two lead- 
ing northwestern brands spring patent 
in lots to suit at about $1 bbl under the 
mills’ current list prices. Feed is lower 
and neglected. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





QUEBEC BAKERS RAISE PRICES 
MontreaL, Que.—Following recent in- 
creases in flour prices, the bakers of 
Quebec city decided last week to in- 
crease the price of bread 2c per loaf. 
A. E. Perxs. 
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Developments in the flaxseed market 
last week seemed to indicate a surprising- 
ly large speculative interest. Prices were 
carried down sharply, as were those of 
all other grains, by the break in wheat. 
Every decline in flaxseed brought out 
large selling orders, and a feeling almost 
approaching panic at times seemed to 
pervade the market. On Wednesday, 
Feb. 11, during the last few moments 
of the session, seed was dumped on the 
market in such volume as to break the 
price 10c bu, approximately the loss that 
was scored in the wheat market. 

The period of heavy liquidation 
reached its climax on Feb. 13, and there 
was an upturn toward the close of the 
week. The strength in Winnipeg, fol- 
lowing Lincoln’s Birthday, renewed con- 
fidence somewhat. This served to check 
the decline and to provide the undertone 
for arally. The net decline for the week 
in Minneapolis May flaxseed was 12c, the 
price having been $3.08 on Feb. 7 and 
$2.96 on Feb. 14. At Duluth the de- 
cline was from $3.0714, to $2.94%. A 
year ago May flaxseed sold in Minneap- 


olis at $2.56% and in Duluth at $2.55. - 


In the Argentine the market did not 
fluctuate so violently, but registered a 
decline of 10c bu for the week. 

The recovery in flaxseed continued in- 
to the present week, the markets on 
Monday and Tuesday being appreciably 
stronger. Monday’s close was $3.05. 
Buenos Aires prices opened lower on 
Tuesday, however, and Minneapolis May 
lost 3c from Monday’s close. 

Cash business in flaxseed has continued 
light in volume, with terminal movement 
small, Stocks at Minneapolis are un- 
changed, but elevator loadings and rail- 
ing out movement have decreased hold- 
ings in Duluth. Duluth and Minneapolis 
stocks remain about double what they 
were a year ago. 

Oil cake and oil meal are sharing in 
the dull market for all feeds. Prices of 
spring and summer cake are much lower, 
and this is expected to add materially to 
the cost of linseed oil. Crushers are 
offering more freely, and while there has 
been some buying by jobbers, it was 
largely at prices below list levels. Mill 
quotations for the week were off $1@3 
ton, the largest decline being indicated 
in Winnipeg. The lower trend of prices 
has not, however, reflected the degree of 
weakness experienced by other feeds. 

Cuicaco.—Crushers are operating 
their plants steadily, and apparently 
must have cayght up with old orders, as 
they are offering more freely. There has 
been some buying by jobbers, and these 
sales are reported to have been made 
below list levels. Consumptive demand 
continues very quiet, and dealers find it 
increasingly difficult to interest the trade 
in even small quantities. Meal was 
quoted Feb. 14 at $45 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavkee.—Although linseed meal is 
hardly as weak as wheat feeds or other 
high protein stuffs, there has been a de- 
cline of 50c@$1 ton, with hardly a ripple 
of interest resulting. Production of oil 
meal is at or close to a normal rate for 
this period, but demand is negligible, 
and while sales have been keeping fairly 
close to output, there is a drooping tend- 
ency that is creating a rather uncom- 
fortable sentiment. Buying for later 
shipment is about as slow as for imme- 
diate delivery. Milwaukee flaxseed re- 
ceipts during the week were 10 cars, 
compared with 20 in the preceding week. 
Linseed meal quotations, Feb. 14, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $46@47.50 ton. 

Minneapouis. — Minneapolis linseed 
mills are still running at full capacity on 
old orders. They are far behind on de- 
liveries. The local linseed mills have had 
a record run to date on this crop, and 
undoubtedly have sold a bigger percent- 
age of their byproduct at home this 
year than for some time. They scribe 
this largely to the fact that feeders have 
been grinding up their soft corn and 
oats, and have been forced to use an ad- 
mixture of high protein feeds, such as 
linseed meal. Temporarily, demand is 
light, buyers preferring to await deliv- 
eries against old purchases befere plac- 
ing fresh orders. Resellers quote linseed 
oil meal at $45@45.50 ton, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, with crushers asking 50c more. 
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Du.tutu.—The futures scored an ir- 
regular advance of 3%@5c at the begin- 
ning of last week, but a switch in senti- 
ment soon turned the market weak and 
the price course downward. Bearishness 
came prominently to the front and was 
of a character not witnessed for some 
time. With the Argentine action slumpy, 
and apparent overbought conditions lo- 
cally, the topheaviness of the situation 
frightened timid longs into letting go, 
the crushing support wavered, and in 
fact one large house assumed the selling 
side aggressively. This greased the 
skids that put the market on the to- 
boggan for the heavy liquidation that 
followed in the next two days. When 
this had run its course and bottom was 
reached Feb. 13, the list registered a 
varied break running 18c in the current 
month down to a full 21%c for the 
May. The strength in Winnipeg follow- 
ing the holiday, Feb. 12, renewed con- 
fidence, stimulating activity on the part 
of buyers and resulted in checking the 
decline, also in strengthening the under- 
tone for a rally and a fairly good price 
recovery. Quotations were marked up 
55%@6%c at the closing session, with 
May running Ic through the $8 mark. 
The rest of the list was closely under 
that level. Against Feb. 8, net price 
losses for the week varied from 6%%c in 
the current month up to 10c for the May. 
Light cash business featured owing to 
small movement. Elevators generally 
bought what offerings came out, as 
crushers were disposed to hold off. Ele- 
vator loadings and railing out movement 
decreased local stocks. 

Burrato.—The market was slightly 
easier last week on oil meal, and prices 
were off 50c from the previous week. 
Stocks are still ample and demand light. 

Pirtrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal was 
slow and inactive last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 14, $47.70 ton. 

Boston.—The linseed meal market is 
easier, with a quiet demand and consid- 
erable pressure to sell. Offerings for 
shipment at $49@49.25 are freely made, 
but there is little inquiry and few sales 
are reported. ; 

Wiwnirec.—Local mills state that do- 
mestic sales of oil cake and meal are 
ae but that export business is 

gligible. Prices are lower. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 14: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, 
$42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Feb. 14, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis .. 11,590 7,087 3,127 1,252 
Duluth ....... 15,198 6,093 13,832 





Totals ...... 26,788 13,180 16,959 6,612 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 14, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts— -—In store— 
4 


1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 202 63 33 411 353 8 
Duluth..... 145 27 14 733 204 60 

Totals.... 347 90 47 1,144 557 68 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb, 10 ...$3.04% 3.03% 3.04 3.03% 3.01% 








Feb, 11 ... 2.95 2.94 2.93% 2.93% 2.90% 

a Be 6c S8¥K6G 0540 €NSSs. 8049 085.60 

Feb. 13 ... 2.95 2.94 2.94 2.94% 2.93 

Feb, 14 ... 3.02% 3.01% 3.00 3.01 2.99 

Feb. 16 ... 3.04 3.03 3.03% 3.03 3.02 
*Holiday. 





KANSAS CITY MILLERS ELECT 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—L. A. Arneson, vice presi- 
dent Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
was elected president of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club today, succeeding Harry G. 
Randall. H. V. Nye, manager Kansas 
City plant of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., was elected vice president, George 
W. Hoyland, president Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., treasurer, and Robert E. Ster- 
ling secretary. The latter two officers 
served last year. ‘The annual election 
was held at noon, preceding a luncheon 
of the club. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
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JAPANESE FLOUR AND WHEAT DUTIES 

The present Japanese tariff imposes a 
duty on flour of 1.85 yen per 100 kin, 
or of about $1.09 bbl at the current rate 
of exchange; the duty on wheat is 77 
sen per 100 kin, or about 10c bu. 

Certain Japanese interests favor in- 
creased duties: on flour, from 1.85 yen 
to 2.55 yen per 100 kin, that is from 
$1.09 to $1.43 bbl, on the basis of the 
present value of the yen; and on wheat 
from 10c to 20c bu. Some months ago 
the imperial Japanese government ap- 
pointed a committee to report on the ad- 
visability of amending the tariff at the 
next session of the Diet. The govern- 
ment is understood not to entertain fa- 
vorably increased duties on flour and 
wheat, and as its power is almost auto- 
cratic in such matters, information from 
official sources indicates that it is im- 
probable that these duties will be in- 
creased. 

Japanese millers are understood to 
have petitioned the government for an 
increase in the duty on foreign flour, as 
they wish to discourage its import and 
themselves supply the domestic demand 
at more remunerative prices, while the 
farmers favor an increase in the duty 
on wheat. According to A. E. Bryan, 
Canadian trade commissioner, writing 
from Kobe: 

“The Farmers’ Association of Japan 
states that if the duties were raised it 
could produce nearly 41,000,000 bus, and 
with the supplies that could be had from 
Korea and Formosa (some 1,178,360 bus) 
would make the state almost independent 
of foreign supplies of wheat. On the 
other hand, it is urged that while the 
importation of wheat has increased from 
9,543,700 bus in 1919 to 16,391,000 in 
1923, the crop in Japan has dropped 
from 30,120,000 bus in 1921 to 25,500,000 
(estimated) in 1924, and the area under 
cultivation by 70,000 chobu (175,000 
acres). In other words, the yield does 
not come up to 10 per cent of that of 
rice, and the wheat growers are very 
small in number. 

“The official explanation in support of 
a proposed increase in duties is that the 
consumption of wheat and flour in the 
country being only 40 lbs per capita, 
even if the duty on wheat were doubled, 
as has been suggested, the increase in 
expenditure as a result per capita would 
be infinitesimal, so that it would not af- 
fect to any extent the national standard 
of living, while on the other hand it is 
necessary that the duty be increased in 
order to encourage greater production. 
There is no doubt, however, that an in- 
crease in wheat acreage would cause a 
decrease in rice, barley or rye crops by 
from one third to one half the present 
yield, because practically all land cap- 
able of being put under crop is already 
under cultivation with one or other of 
these grains. 

“Including the inland water mills, 
which for the most part use domestic 
wheat only, the total production of wheat 
flour by all mills in Japan is now 7,600,- 
000 bbis a year. Perhaps 20 per cent of 
this would represent the output of the 
old-fashioned mills run by waterwheels 
in the country. The daily capacity of 
the Japanese flour mills is 31,700 bbls, 
but this will be increased to 32,700 bbls 
(excluding water mills) by the end of 
this year. These mills, including the 
small water mills, use about 10,000,000 
bus domestic wheat and 24,000,000 bus 
imported wheat annually, but this year 
the proportion of domestic wheat used 
will no doubt be larger. The water mills 
use domestic wheat entirely.” 

As Japan’s milling capacity has in- 
creased, its flour imports have decreased. 
In the season of 1917-18 Japan imported 
637,525 bbls flour; for the season of 
1922-23, 267,860. The high duty on flour, 
compared with wheat, has still further 


reduced its flour imports, and if the 
proposed increase in the duty on flour is 
made, Japan will become even less of a 
factor in the export flour trade than it 
has been during the past year, which, as 
far as American and Canadian mills are 
concerned, has been negligible. As an 
importer of wheat, however, Japan’s 
large milling capacity and comparatively 
limited wheat acreage will continue to 
necessitate substantial wheat imports. 


SEATTLE 


During the sharp reduction in flour 
quotations last week, buyers in this 


_ territory were more inclined to buy for- 


ward than for several months, and mod- 
erate bookings for 60 to 90 days’ re- 
quirements were made. Most of the 
trade, however, has continued to buy 
only for current requirements. 

Export trade was lifeless last week, 
Hongkong alone having been in the mar- 
ket, though only on a limited scale. 
Stocks of flour at Hongkong last week, 
according to cable advices, were 650,000 
bags of 49 Ibs. 

Prevailing flour quotations at the close 
of last week: to Hongkong and North 
China ports, soft wheat straights $8.80 
bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent; patents $10.70, 
less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib cottons: to 
the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 52s 9d per 280 lbs, and hard 
wheat straights 57s 6d, c.i.f. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, Feb. 13: family patent, $10.70@11 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, $8 
@8.40, 98’s; bakers patent, $9.50@9.75, 
98’s; straights, 49’s, $7.80@8.05; blends, 
98’s, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $9.45@10. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, 98’s: Dakota, 
$10.45@10.95 bbl; Montana, $9.50@10.45. 

There was very little activity in Wash- 
ington wheat markets last week, with 
the exception of the demand for seed 
wheat, which is heavy on account of seri- 
ous injury to the wintegy wheat crop. 
Quotations, sacked, coast, Feb. 13: soft 
white, $1.84 bu; western white and west- 
ern red, $1.83; northern spring, $1.85@ 
1.86; Big Bend blue-stem and _ baart, 
$2.20@ 2.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller:> 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ERT CETTE . 28,742 54 
Previous wee ke pea ct nee 55 
VOOR OBO ccccccsscccececes 32,368 61 
Two years BO ...........- 36,074 49 
Three years ago ........... 21,791 41 
WOOP FORD OBO o0cccccvicces 32,154 61 
DIVO FORTH GOS oc cccesceses 19,491 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Feb, 8-14 .. PPP TOC E CES 28 
Previous week vere reer 12,844 23 
... fk) eer ee rere 38,455 57 
Two years ago ............ 26,075 50 
Three years ago ...........- 40,990 72 
Four years ago ..........- 11,183 20 
FSVO FORTE OHO «2... cccrcces 49,924 87 


The Morton Milling Co., Medford, 
Oregon, has been incorporated by J. J., 
E. E. and O. O. Morton; capital, $20,000. 

Rate advice No. 3378 provides for a 
79c rate for linseed oil cake and meal 
from Minneapolis to points taking Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 rate basis. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture held a hearing at Seattle, 
Feb. 16, on the proposals for revision 
of the official standards for oats. 

Ocean freight rates from the north 
Pacific Coast at the close of last week: 
to London, Avonmouth and Liverpool, 





35s; to Glasgow, Leith, Hull and the 
Continent, 37s 6d. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain and 
flour exporter and miller, has re-estab- 
lished a Seattle branch office, which was 
discontinued last year, with Philip Bene- 
dict, formerly its Spokane manager, in 
charge. 

Seattle and Tacoma flour exports in 
January: to the Orient, 67,802 bbls; 
Europe, 3,639; South and Central Amer- 
ica, 13,519; British Columbia, 1,170; 
Hawaii, 14,362; total 100,495, against 
400,980 in January, 1924. 

A bill appropriating $400,000 by the 
Washington state legislature to aid 
farmers in purchasing seed wheat was 
vetoed by the governor as unsound in 
principle. The legislature failed by one 
vote to pass the bill over the veto. 

Reports indicate that the losses to 
autumn sown wheat from winter killing 
are even more serious than were at first 
estimated. Accurate estimates as to the 
amount of injury cannot yet be made, 
but in some districts it will be as heavy 
as 70 to 90 per cent. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 





from the Pacific Northwest, July 1, 
1924, to Feb. 1, 1925: 
FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
OrteME cccccciscecccccees 900,105 3,626,436 
TRBFORS occ ccccccccccscese 390,672 65,972 
South and Cent. America. 139,545 152,982 
Pr rarer 61,137 64,927 
British Columbia ........ 11,201 13,391 
Atlantic Coast .........6.+ 129,745 79,349 
CRETROORER. 2.06000 0000-08000 892,018 944,040 
MIRED 600 cccccececssvece 14,867 13,701 

WOO oc cscscescvececes 2,539,290 4,960,798 

WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
Orient .ncscccccsesceces 3,778 14,456 
WOFORE oc ccccccccccccces 12,194 7,446 
South America ......... 5 ‘sess 
Califermia .cccccccccceds 2,103 1,116 
Atlantic Coast .ccccccccs cevece 47 
TEOWON wo cccocctcccesece 56 46 
British Columbia ....... 10 10 

WOCAIS oc vccciccceseses 18,148 23,121 
Total wheat, flour in- 

GCE secccccvecsseoce 29,576,010 45,496,011 

PORTLAND 


The flour market had its first decline 
in the past week since the beginning of 
September. All grades of family flour 
were reduced 20c, and bakers flour 40c, 
listed prices being $10.65 for family pat- 
ents, $10.65 for bakers hard wheat and 
$10.55 for bakers blue-stem patents. The 
tone of the market was steadier at the 
close. Mills report a very fair trade in 
flour, and excellent business in cereals. 
The export flour trade, however, con- 
tinues slack. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

POR. BBO ccncccccsscccesee Be 45 
WUGUOUEE WOO . ccc sccises 38,334 61 
(lO ere 44,065 71 
ry. 0. 2 aoe 32,349 56 
Three years ago ........... 34,726 60 
Four years ago ..........+. 17,157 35 
WEVG FORTS OBO oo ccccsccss 26,258 60 


There was very little wheat trading 
while prices were slumping early in the 
week, and when the market rallied at the 
close, buyers still held back. Bid prices 
at the Exchange at the close of last 
week: hard white $1.80 bu, soft white, 
western white and hard winter $1.75, 
northern spring and western red $1.74, 
and Big Bend blue-stem $2. 


NOTES 
The Department of Agriculture held a 
hearing at the Merchants’ Exchange in 
this city on Feb. 17 to consider the pro- 
posed revision of the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States for oats. The 
principal point here arises from weight 
requirements affecting western oats. 
Reports received from the country in- 
dicate that the losses from winter killing 
were much more severe than first ex- 
ted. Over a considerable section of 
the winter wheat belt in Oregon east of 
the Cascade Mountains about 90 per cent 
of the acreage will have to be resown. 
The emergency measure introduced in 
the state legislature for the relief of 
Oregon farmers whose fall sown crops 
were killed was quickly passed, and 
signed by the governor. e Pereight rate 
on seed wheat shipments from Portland 
to points east of Mosier, Oregon, and 
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south of the Snake River, was cut in half 
by the Union Pacific by way of aiding 
the wheat farmers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Two reductions in California flour 
prices, a decided slump in millfeed quo 
tations and lack of demand for mi! 
products were the outstanding feature 
of the San Francisco market last week 
Eastern and northern mills also reducec 
their prices. The new prices for Cali 
fornia flour on Feb. 13 were 40c bbl low 
er than in the previous week, makiny 
family patents $10.50, bakers flour 
$10.60@10.80, and straights $9.40@10.20, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b 
San Francisco and other milling points 

Eastern and northern flour quotation 
were as follows: Kansas standard pat 
ents $9.75@10, Montana standard pat 
ents $9.80@10, Dakota standard patent: 
$10.30@10.50, Washington and Oregon 
straight grades $10@10.20, basis 98-1! 
cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. These prices show less differen- 
tial between the various milling district: 
than for several months. With the’ re- 
duction in price there was very little de- 
mand, even those who have been buying 
in small lots apparently holding back 
their orders. Receipts have been fair 
from both the Pacific Northwest and the 
East. 

While flour prices had receded, it was 
noticeable that sales of wheat continued 
to be made on the San Francisco Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at $3.45@3.75 cwt, or 
within 10c of the top price. However, 
these sales are extremely limited, as there 
is practically no grain on the California 
market at present, buying for California 
mills being done in other states. 


NOTES 

William A. Kearns, grain dealer, Seat- 
tle, recently spent several days in San 
Francisco. 

Will P. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, spent part of the week 
in San Francisco. 

The steamer Brooklyn landed 285 tons 
of cereals last week at the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. terminal, Oakland. 

Royal Eccles, of Ogden, prominently 
connected with the sugar and flour mill- 
ing industry of Utah and Idaho, is visit- 
ing in San Francisco. 


A. F. Coffin, head of A. F. Coffin & 
Co., has been elected president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, and H. 
E. Epstine vice president. 

Under a decision reached at the inter- 
coastal shipping conference held in San 
Francisco, ocean freight rates on canned 
goods, dried fruit and grains will not 
be changed 

W. H. Wattis, general manager Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., and interested in other 
food industries of Utah, has returned to 
Ogden after spending a few days in 
San Francisco. 

Retail bakers of San Francisco have 
reorganized the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, with Fred Motzard as president 
and David Chopp as secretary and treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held 
Feb. 25. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia will establish a laboratory at 
Fresno to aid the baking trade in stand- 
ardizing recipes and formulas for the 
use of raisins in bread and other bakery 
products. 

As a result of rains which have been 
general along the California coast and 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Riv- 
er valleys and the heaviest for years, 
bountiful harvests of both barley and 
wheat are expected. 

Methods and trade terms for the sale 
of rice to South America have been 
agreed upon. The new rules are ex- 
pected to establish definitely the expor- 
tation of rice from San Francisco, and 
to protect both buyers and sellers. 

Another bread war has broken out, 
this time between the bakers’ union and 
an independent group at Bakersfield, 
Cal., the latter including a department 
store. Eleven cent bread appeared at 
the very height of high prices. The union 
immediately went on record as willing 
to meet the quotation. 

Although flour has declined decidedly 
in the past two weeks in San Francisco, 
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bakers are not anticipating any reduc- 
tion in the price of bread. The advance 
of 2c loaf some time ago was made on 
the basis of flour even lower than at 
present, the bakers announce, so - that 
there will have to be another heavy cut in 
flour there will be any change in price 
of bread. 

Possibility that a San Francisco syn- 
dicate, headed by Mayor James Rolph 
and Herbert Fleishhacker, will form a 
company to purchase 39 freighters from 
the United States Shipping Board has 
caused much comment in export circles. 
Mayor Rolph and associates recently 
purchased nine vessels, and the acquisi- 
tion of the new fleet would give them a 
dominant place in shipping affairs. 

\mong the vessels arriving here last 
week were the Admiral Sebree from 
Port Angeles with 1,000 bags flour, Ad- 
miral Fiske from Seattle with 3,000 bags 
flour and 3,750 bags millfeed, Rosalie 
Mahoney from Astoria with 45 tons bran, 
\dmiral Evans from Portland with a 
eavy shipment of flour and feed, Ad- 
miral Schley from Seattle with 1,050 

cks flour, and the Emma Alexander 
from Seattle with 4,000 sacks flour. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


GREAT FALLS 


"jour prices have declined slightly 
from the peak of the first week in Feb- 
ruvry, When patents went to $10.25 bbl. 
The list at the close of last week was as 
follows in this field: patents $10, first 
clears $8, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 

Mrs. John A. Curry, wife of The 
Northwestern Miller’s Great Falls corre- 
spondent, was accidentally shot on Feb. 
9 while hunting rabbits near Mr. Curry’s 
ranch at Power, Mont., in company with 
her husband. <A bullet from a 25-20 
rifle entered her left temple just above 
the eye. She is in a Great Falls hospital, 
and physicians entertain little hope for 
her recovery. 

Robert Scheffels, a farmer formerly 
operating near Spokane but now owning 
and operating a large ranch 12 miles 
from Great Falls, holds in his personal 
clevator alongside the railroad track, 
more than 25,000 bus of wheat that he 
grew on his 1,000-acre ranch last year. 
The crop, at the going wheat prices, 
would represent more than $40,000 on 
board the car at the elevator. 


LOS ANGELES 


All local flours are off 40c bbl, the 
sudden drop in price coming without 
warning. Owing to the activity of the 
market, and widely fluctuating prices, 
no definite action has been taken on the 
proposed increases in retail prices of 
bread, but sentiment favors such action. 
Reselling of flour is practically elimi- 
nated. 

Quotations on Feb. 13: California fam- 
ily patents $10.60, California bakers 
$10.40, basis 98’s; California pastry 
$10.40; Washington and Oregon bakers 
$10.50, Kansas bakers $9.60@10, Idaho 
bakers $10.25, Montana bakers $10.75, 
Dakota bakers $10.75; Washington and 
Oregon pastry, $9.25. 

Caution has been used in. trading in 
coarse grains, owing to radical fluctua- 
tions elsewhere. Arrivals have been nor- 
mal, 443 cars of grain and grain prod- 
ucts. No. 3 yellow corn was offered at 
$2.60 ewt, with $2.56 bid; No. 2 white 
Kafir at $2.45@2.50, and imperial milo 
$2.55, with $2.60 offered for No. 2. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cua, Feb. 9.—Conditions in 
the Havana flour market have improved, 
and business is more animated. Local 
prices are better aligned with the original 
markets. During the past few days de- 
mand has been very quiet, however, owing 
to the fact that the decline in prices has 
made buyers hesitate before placing fur- 
ther orders. It is expected that when 
demand opens again, it will be on a big- 
ger and more satisfactory scale. 

* * 
_ C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, is here on a 
business trip. 
Luis Menenvez Bianco. 
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MERGING THE AIR 


The old refrain, “There’s music in 
the air,” has become quite antiquated so 
far as the baking industry is concerned, 
and by all means should be changed to 
read “There are mergers in the air.” 
And some of the mergers are quite airy. 

It has always been argued that a bak- 
ing trust was impossible, because any 
one can start a bakery, but it is a new 
thought that any one can form a con- 
solidation. However, it now seems that 
the only essential ingredient for a con- 
solidation is the idea to consolidate. Of 
course, a few bakeries should be includ- 
ed with the idea. 

The writer’s attention was recently 
called to a merger now in the air, and 
subsequent investigation left it pretty 
much in the atmosphere. It has its seri- 
ous side, however, in that some success- 
fully operated and privately owned 
plants have been placed under option, and 
no business can be carried on aggres- 
sively with a keen thought for the fu- 
ture when it is not known at what mo- 
ment an option on the plant may be ex- 
ercised. 

Before divulging the important facts 
of his business or signing it away under 
option, every baker would do well to in- 
vestigate carefully those asking for the 
information or his business. It is pos- 
sible to liquify, or consolidate, air, but 
after a certain point it becomes oppres- 
sive. The wise baker will take care 
that he is not choked by any consoli- 
dation. 


ST. LOUIS 


The violent fluctuations of the wheat 
market, and the consequent effect on 
flour prices, have buyers up in the air 
as to what course to follow, and as a re- 
sult hardly any flour is being bought ex- 
cept in cases where stocks are almost 
entirely exhausted. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings 
are fairly active, and little change is 
shown in the percentage of operation of 
the mills, due to this fact. Buyers evi- 
dently believe that lower prices will soon 
be seen, and are waiting for this to hap- 
pen rather than mix their cheaper flour 
with that bought at present market 
levels. 

The high prices reached by the flour 
market during the past few weeks has 
brought out very clearly the folly of 
mills selling far in advance. A concrete 
example was brought to the writer’s at- 
tention recently when, in calling on a 
baker, he was told that no more flour 
would be bought for that plant until the 
first of June. The baker had bought 
sufficient flour to last him until that time 
at a period, when it was selling at $6.60, 
jutes. Nice for the baker, of course, but 
probably a very different story for the 
miller. 

Export trade is still practically dead, 
with the exception of some that is being 
done in Latin and South America, al- 
most entirely for clears, with a ship- 
ment of straights sometimes included. 
It is almost impossible to do business in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent, 
but exporters believe that, should prices 
decline, it will be possible to revive this 
export trade. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 14: soft winter 
short patent $9.25@9.55, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $8.80@9.20, first clear 
$7.60@8; hard winter short patent $8.80 
@9.25, straight $8.35@8.60, first clear 
$7.10@7.50; spring first patent $9.20@ 
9.60, standard patent $8.85@9.15, first 
clear $7.70@8. 


WHEAT 


Closing prices on soft wheat showed a 
decline from previous week’s close. 
Good sound milling wheat was scarce. 


KING” 


Sl OD 








No. 3 red, garlicky descriptions and 
damaged stuff dull. Hard wheat also 
lower. Demand better, with shippers 
buying and some export demand for 
cheap low grades. Receipts were 215 
cars, against 262 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red $2@2.01, No. 4 
red $1.73; No. 1 hard $1.82, No. 2 hard 
$1.80@1.81, No. 3 hard $1.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SD ob ars 60:00 400s 000 ond 27,600 43 
PVOVIOUS WOOK ..2...cccccse 26,100 41 
.. ok OR eee 31,100 49 
TWO FORTE OHO ceececcccecs 30,400 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PO Bebb voces cevetnevives 46,800 54 
Previous week ...........- 42,400 49 
WORF GEO cescasesscicsecscs Suen 55 
-, . &,.. CBee ee 36,200 47 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a good demand for cash 
corn, and supplies were taken up quick- 
ly, but that for cash oats has remained 
very quiet. Eastern call for both grains 
is also quiet. 

Receipts of corn were 159 cars, against 
234 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.17, No. 3 corn $1.13; No. 
3 yellow $1.13@1.15, No. 4 yellow $1.10@ 
1.12; No. 2 white $1.18, No. 3 white 
$1.14, No. 4 white $1.12. Oats receipts 
177 cars, against 248. Cash prices: No. 
2 white 51@51%c, No. 3 white 504%@ 
5le, No. 4 white 49@50c; No. 2 oats, 51c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 14, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 


1925 1924 1925 924 
Flour, bbis...114,600 119,240 152,970 119,760 
Wheat, bus..713,920 630,760 756,210 540,190 


Corn, bus....288,400 1,435,000 301,760 790,800 


Oats, bus....504,000 706,000 631,020 699,230 
> SS Sree -.. Barren 4,430 
Barley, bus.. 36,800 11,200 3,330 6,440 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 23,390 9,720 61,760 25,060 
Mixed feed, 

sacks .....+ 13,300 24,260 160,360 181,350 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Feb. 14, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.70@2.80, cream meal $2.90@3.10, 
and corn flour $3.05@3.15. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white $7.80@8, medium white $7.40@ 
7.50, dark $7@7.10, rye meal $7.10@7.20. 


NOTES 


Three bandits recently held up the 
hg Bakery, St. Louis, and escaped 
with $600. 

George Milnor, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, left this week for a trip 
in the South. 

R. D. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, has returned from an 
extended trip. 

A meeting of the Tri-State Bakers’ 
Association, composed of bakers in Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois, was held at 
Princeton, Ind., Feb. 12. 

The membership of George H. Capen, 
of George D. Capen & Co., in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has been 
posted for purchase and cancellation. 

The mill of the Clever Milling Co., Ash 
Grove, Mo., has been sold to a Spring- 
field, Mo., syndicate, according to an- 
nouncement recently made by G. W. Wil- 
son, Everton, Mo. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Southern Illinois Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Mount Vernon last 
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Wednesday. It was decided to hold a 
special meeting of the association at 
Carbondale on Feb. 24. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., Arthur Bernet, of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co, E. 
Drischer, of the Alfo Corn Milling Co., 
and J. H. Caldwell, of the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., were among the members of a 
committee which went to Jefferson City 
last week to argue against a bill pending 
in the legislature changing the present 
state feedstuffs law. It is the belief 
of this committee that the only fea- 
ture of the proposed bill which will be 
adopted is that charging a license fee 
per brand per annum. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour dealers here report very little 
new business in European trade, explain- 
ing the comparatively heavy shipments of 
the past few days by saying that those 
cargoes represent old contracts. The 
flour trade with Latin America showed 
a slight improvement over the previous 
week, 

flour prices in New Orleans on Feb. 


-— Winter—_—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $10.75 $9.60 $11.20 
95 per cent ....... 10.25 9.30 10.90 
100 per cent ...... 10.00 9.15 10.70 
Mn, tsheaenhacaen cs 9.80 9.00 10.50 
First clear ....... 9.60 8.80 soe 
Second clear ...... 9.30 8.50 


Semolina, 6%4c lb. 

The movement of wheat through this 
port is fair. S. P. Fears predicts that 
about 2,000,000 bus wheat will be loaded 
at this port for Europe during Feb- 
ruary. By Feb. 12 his department had 
inspected 811,969 bus. Elevator stocks 
on that day: wheat, 1,425,000 bus; corn, 
525,000; oats, 356,000; rye, 36,000; bar- 
ley, 4,000. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics report having taken 
27,661 bags flour to Latin America dur- 
ing the week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,350 
bags; Santiago, 565; Kingston, 1,935; 
Colon, 1,100; Panama City, 1,875; Punta 
Arenas, 225; Guayaquil, 500; Belize, 25; 
Guatemala City, 1,966; Puerto Barrios, 
775; Tela, 20; Puerto Castella, 1,080. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Tampico, 1,500; 
Bluefields, 900; Puerto Cortez, 1,000. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 3,000; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
800; Kingston, 780; Bluefields, 225. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,470; Cienfue- 
gos, 360; Santiago, 1,300; Manzanillo, 850. 

Munson Line: Havana, 800. 

The rice market is dull, no changes 
being noted in future prices. Fancy blue 
rose brought 644@65c lb. The millers’ 
report was expected to show approxi- 
mately 900,000 pockets distribution in 
January, as against 933,000 in December. 
Mills are firmly holding rice, but other 
holdings are small. It is expected that 
prices will continue firm, and possibly 
advance later. The following figures 
were posted at the New Orleans Board 
of Trade on Feb. 12: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 11 .......... 774,879 576,136 

Same period, 1924 ........ 589,092 664,781 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 11 .......... 54,128 467,324 

Same period, 1924 ......... 45,685 368,875 


NOTES 

H. C. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, IIl., visited New Orleans re- 
cently. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., re- 
cently visited New Orleans. 

The Public Belt Railroad handled 341,- 
457 cars in 1924, according to Frank H. 
Joubert, general manager, an increase of 
25 per cent over 1923. This line is pub- 
licly owned and its office is to shift 
freight from depots to shipside, or vice 
versa. 

The service between New Orleans and 
the west coast of Africa is to be con- 
tinued by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. This service was supposed to be 
threatened by lack of patronage, but as- 
surances have been made that consider- 
able cargo will be forthcoming. Possibly 
four sailings during 1925 have been ar- 
ranged for. The foreign trade bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
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merce has communicated with various 
concerns which should derive benefit from 
this service. 

R. A. Suriivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market are very 
much disturbed, and the business being 
done is restricted to actual requirements. 
Before the break in prices, buyers were 
loath to do much, although there had 
been some improvement. When prices 
reached their peak, however, reselling by 
those who had large profits on their pur- 
chases and were willing to risk having 
to pay more later on was a feature. 
Some of the best-posted people in the 
trade believe’ that within a month or so 
the reseller will not be a factor in this 


section of the country. 

With the breaking of the wheat mar- 
ket and the wide publicity given it in the 
press has come a marked disposition to 
buy as little flour as it is possible to get 
along with. Quotations from the mills 
have been shaded from 75c to $1.25 bbl, 
the larger amount by those who had fol- 
lowed closest the rise in wheat. Job- 
bing distributors had not raised their 
prices as much as the mills, so they are 
shading them but little, which is_re- 
stricting movement to consumers, 

General conditions in this territory 
continue quiet, and most of the cotton 
crop has been sold. New crop work has 
hardly gotten started, so that buying is 
light. Stocks are not large, but appear 
sufficient to obviate buying for some 
weeks. Shipping instructions have been 
coming forward rather slowly. 

The best grade of short soft winter 
wheat patents, basis 98’s, were quotable 
on Feb. 18, Memphis basis, at $10.75@ 
11.25, while long patents range $9.50@ 
10.25, and clears $9@9.25. Resale prices 
are nominal, but have been slightly un- 
der the above. Hard wheat best short 
patents ranged as high as $9.55, while 
bakers grades were $9.25, and longer 
patents $8.50@8.75. The light sale of 
millfeed and cheapness thereof has been 
given as one reason for the slowness to 
reduce flour. 

Corn meal prices have been fairly 
steady, but since the break in grains 
some rather wild quotations have been 
circulating locally. One mill was report- 
ed to have offered on Feb. 11 cream meal 
as low as $5.35, although mills generally 
were holding out for $5.75@5.85. Buy- 
ing is restricted, pending the grain mar- 
ket becoming more settled, especially 
as the interior is buying very little. Corn 
prices are still dragging, and stocks are 
large, as demand has been disappointing. 


NOTES 


Fire damaged the plant of the Snow- 
flake Bakery, Ripley, Tenn., on Feb. 11. 

On Feb, 8 fire destroyed the plant of 
the American Bakery, Little Rock, one 
of the largest in Arkansas, with loss 
estimated at $75,000, covered with $40,- 
000 insurance. Charles Meyer was the 
owner. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 889 595 48 450 
Ogiivies ..csccees 533 224 143 - 
Grain Growers ... 816 908 435 
Fort William ... 207 173 104 
GD. Ti sccccecce 1,390 964 290 375 
Northland ....... 2,882 1,482 689 
Port Arthur ..... 628 376 17 —e 
Cam. Gov't .ccccs 480 176 118 940 


Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,589 476 105 317 














Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,469 506 84 213 
Private elevators. 9,973 4,656 2,362 705 
Totals .....eeee 22,857 10,536 4,395 3,000 
Year QO .cccccce 50,754 4,693 808 738 
Receipts ........ 1,771 392 270 71 
Rail shipments... 930 87 30 7 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
We. & bara ..... GS BR cscs svcvecs 613 
No. 1 northern..2,091 Durum ......... 1,339 
No. 2 northern..2,386 Kota ........... 38 
No. 3 northern..1,601 Winter ......... 2 
i © uwaatse<se 2,134 Special bin ..... 135 
We DB eh eeescace CED GEROTS oc .ccres. 1,268 
No. 5 special.... 2 Private ....ccce 9,973 
| .  REPeeretee 400 
No. 6 special.... 1 Detal .ccccee 22,857 
Oats— Oats— Bus 
Woe. 1 C, W....66 .. eee 1,045 
No. 2C. W os Others ......... 578 
No. 3 Cc. W BPrtvate .ccccess 4,656 
Ex. 1 feed — 
oe rere Total ....... 10,536 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The feed market has had a calamitous 
week. Several obvicus factors entered 
into this situation, and some that were 
not so apparent. In the first place, the 
break in wheat naturally h its de- 
pressing effect both on other grains and 
on millfeed, reducing buying support 
almost to the vanishing point. Second- 
ly, the heavy flour production of mills 
had its result in flooding the market 
with byproducts for which there has 
been, within recent weeks, a steadily di- 
minishing demand. The Russian gov- 
ernment’s phenomenal purchases of Ca- 
nadian flour have induced particularly 
heavy manufacture of millfeed in the 
dominion. The feed market there is 
flooded, and prices broke last week $2 
ton on the news of the latest Russian 
contract which was for 1,300,000 bbls. 

These quite apparent influences, how- 
ever, are not the whole difficulty with 
feed. They have merely added to the 
fundamental maladies from which it was 
already suffering. Consumptive demand 
is unaccountably light. Ordinarily at 
this period there is keen anticipation of 
spring demand, and activity is approach- 
ing a peak. This year, however, specula- 


Spring bran was quoted Feb. 14 at 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $32@34, red dog $38@40. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Absolute dullness prevails 
in the local millfeed market, and it is 
very difficult to make any sales except at 


extremely low prices. Offerings remain 
about unchanged, but if anything they 
are a little heavier. This tendency, cou- 
pled with the slackened demand, is grad- 
ually breaking down the market, and very 
little reason for any advance is seen. 
Soft winter bran was quoted Feb. 14 at 
$26@27 ton, hard winter bran $25@26, 
and gray shorts $31@32.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavkee.—With selling pressure 
gradually increasing, and a demand that 
has dropped to almost nothing, the mill- 
feed market is decidedly weak and fur- 
ther sharp price losses have been sus- 
tained. The sharp breaks in wheat and 
coarse grains merely added to the de- 
pressing effect of an absolute lack of 
buying support, which is accentuated by 
the fact that ordinarily at this time of 
the year the demand for feedingstuffs is 





Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 


17, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$26.00@26.50 $24.00@25.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran.. 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 22.00@23.00 24.00@25.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .... Diese cecceQscose -++@..... 25.00@25.50 34.00@35.00 


25.00 @26.00 


(gray shorts) ... 31.50@33.50 33.50@35.00 28.50@29.50 30.00@31.00 39.00@40.00 

OG BOD cceccneses 37.50@39.50 42.00@43.00 Tv. Pere eeeee@..... 45.00@48.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

rine BOGE .occscctcsvewassceses $33.00 @34.00 $33.00@33.50 $28.50@30.00 $.....@..... 
Bard winter DEAN ..ccccsccceses 33.00@34.00 <TR «cea cMWtese 60a EP eecen 
MOSt winter DRAM .2-cccccscccsecs 33.00 @34.00 «+» @34.00 .....@..... 32.00@34.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 38.00@39.00 34.50@35.00 31.00@32.50 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 45.00@46.00 39.50@40.00 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
a Srv r rrr rrr irre ect 49.00@50.00 .....@47.50 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 


27.00@28.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 








tive buying is reported as unusually dis- 
appointing. The weather has done some- 
thing to bring this about, recent condi- 
tions having favored feeders over a large 
area. In some sections, notably in Can- 
ada, farmers have heen inclined, owing 
to recent high prices, to turn to substi- 
tutes. In many cases, it is presumed 
that feeders are hurrying to get rid of 
their stocks of soft corn before milder 
weather sets in. Distributors appear to 
be hopeful that when stocks of farm 
grains are used up the market will re- 
act and reach much higher levels. 

The most pronounced break in prices 
recorded last week was in the Southwest, 
where prices were down $9@10 over 
those of the previous fortnight. This 
was the most extensive break that had 
ever occurred there, in peace times, The 
Southwest’s mill output has been very 
heavy, of late, maintaining a figure in 
excess of 70 per cent. 

The decline in millfeed was most pro- 
nounced in soft wheat products, which 
registered a loss on the week of Feb. 
11-17 of $3.50 ton. The decline in spring 
bran averaged $1, and in hard winter 
$1.50. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market continues on its 
downward trend, and prices show a loss 
of about $2 ton for the week. Demand 
is exceedingly dull, and it seems virtu- 
ally impossible to interest buyers in feed 
for either near-by or deferred shipment. 
As one dealer described it, there are at 
least 10 sellers to every buyer, and buy- 
ers seem to be on a strike at present. 
The consuming trade is not taking hold, 
and mixers seem to have their needs 
pretty well covered. Buying is widely 
scattered and on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Offerings are plentiful for all grades of 
feed and for any shipment, and another 
weakening factor is that many mills seem 
willing to sell round lots for deferred 
delivery. 


practically at the peak, in anticipation 
of a heavy spring consumption. Specu- 
lative buying, based on spring needs, has 
been disappointing in the extreme, and 
consumption purchases for immediate 
needs about as light as ever known. Not 
only do weather conditions favor feeders 
and farmers, but they are working on 
home grown feed to an extent hardly ever 
heard of before. 

Locally, flour production is the heavi- 
est in nearly two years, and while nearly 
all of the offal gets into established trade 
channels in mixed flour orders immedi- 
ately, supplies generally are beginning to 
show an unwelcome accumulation, and 
offerings have begun to exceed the de- 
mand by a margin that is steadily in- 
creasing. Supplies of high protein feeds 
are reported more than ample for near- 
by requirements. 

Hope has not been abandoned, how- 
ever, that the spring feeding season will 
require so much feed that prices will 
necessarily advance, and traders are urg- 
ing immediate orders to take advantage 
of what they believe is a very cheap basis. 
Bran is off $2@3 ton, and middlings 
$2.50@3, ranging but $1 above bran, both 
for spot and deferred shipment. Flour 
middlings and red dog, which have ruled 
largely nominal, are sharply lower to 
finally get in line. All other items show 
declines. 

Closing quotations, Feb. 14: spring 
bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran $25@ 
26, standard fine middlings $27@27.50, 
flour middlings $31.50@38, red dog $38@ 
39, hominy feed $43@44, gluten feed 
$35.80, rye feed $26.50@27, reground oat 
feed $11@12, brewers’ dried grains $31 
@32, and cottonseed meal $39@43.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—The millfeed market is 
shot to pieces this week. Neither mills 
nor jobbers seem to know just what the 
market is. Prices on bran and standard 
middlings have slumped off $2@8 in the 
last week and are now fully $10 ton 
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under recent high levels. 


although mixers have been more activ: 
in the last few days than for some time 

Mill quotations are largely nomina 
City mills quote bran at $24@25 ton 
and standard middlings $25@26. At th 
same time, jobbers claim to be gettiny 
free offerings from both city and coun 
try mills at $1.50@2 ton under these 
levels. It is understood that a number 
of distress cars, on track, were offered 


and standard middlings at about $23.5». 

While flour middlings are held by cit, 
mills at $33.50@35, and red dog at $42 
@A8, jobbers were putting out quot 
tions at $30 and $37@40, respectively. 
The latter claimed that on firm bids the, 
could probably buy flour middlings «s 
low as $28 ton, Minneapolis. 

No one seems to know just why con- 
sumptive inquiry should be so light, but 
it is presumed that feeders are hurrying 
to get rid of soft corn on ‘hand before 
milder weather sets in. Distributors fec! 
that when these stocks of farm grains 
are used up the market will react and 
reach much higher levels. . 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-])) 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 17 Year ago 


Bran .........+...+-$22.25@22.50 $.....@23.5 
Stand. middlings.. 23.25@23.50 23.75@24.05 
Flour middlings... 30.00@30.50 27.00@27 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@40.00 31.00@33.' 


Dututu.—Millfeed seems to be a druy 
on the market, there being very little di: 
mand, and it is difficult to dispose o! 
even at concessions, buyers asking larg: 
discounts or showing no interest. Bot! 
mills are now in position to sell for bot! 
prompt and deferred shipment, having 
cleaned up their contracts pretty well. 


Great Fatis.—Bran was quoted las! 
week at $37 ton, and standard middling 
at $39. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Ciry.—The most rapid and ex 
tensive break which has ever occurred in 
the millfeed market, except when the sit 
uation was affected by war-time condi 
tions, has carried bran down $9@10 to: 
within the past fortnight. Shorts are % 
@7 ton lower. With mills operating 7 
@75 per cent of capacity, offerings o! 
millfeed are rather large, and the outlet 
for it is negligible. None of the larg: 
users are taking stuff, even at the ful 
decline, and the falling off in flour busi 
ness occasioned by the erratic marke! 
has eliminated part of the mixed ca: 
trade. The decline last week grew int: 
something of a panic to sell, the marke! 
dropping 50c@$l in the course of a day 
Most of the mills had track offerings. 
and some stored bran was also dumped 
on the market. Holders in many in- 
stances asked for bids on track bran, 
preferring to sell at whatever might b 
had rather than to pay demurrage or car 
rental. The rapid break in feed prices 
had the effect of offsetting to a consid- 
erable degree the lower wheat costs, as 
the latter were reflected in flour prices. 
Bran was quoted on Feb. 14 at $22@23, 
car lots, sacked, Kansas City; brown 
shorts, $27@28; gray shorts, $28.50@ 
29.50. 


Sauina.—Feed demand is quiet, and 
prices are sharply lower. Quotations, 
basis car lots, Kansas City, on Feb, 14: 
bran, $1.30@1.45 cwt; mill-run, $1.45@ 
1.55; gray shorts, $1.60@1.75. 


Arcuison. — Indifferent demand and 
comparatively large production by mills 
are proving depressing factors in the 
feed market. Some of the larger mixers 
entered the market at the full decline 
last week, but buying was limited. Mixed 
car demand has been affected adversely 
by the depression in flour prices. Quo- 
tations, basis car lots, sacked, Atchison, 
on Feb. 14: bran, $25; mill-run, $28; 
shorts, $31. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Demands for mill- 
feeds over the Southwest made further 
declines last week. Open weather, rough- 
age and growing grain shared respon- 
sibility with rather high prices and stock- 
ing in January in bringing about this 
situation. Straight bran brought $1.50 
ewt, mill-run $1.60, shorts $1.75, corn 
chop $2.50, and corn meal 85c for 25-lb 
bags. 

Wicurra.—Little demand exists for 
millfeed, and, with mills operating at an 








Even at the 
decline there has been no heavy buying. 
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unusually good percentage for the time 
of year, the situation is weak, A fair 
inquiry is reported for March, April and 
May shipment at about $25 for bran and 
932 for shorts. Quotations, car lots, 
Kansas City, on Feb. 14: bran, $27@28; 
mill-run, $30@31; shorts, $32. 
CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—Sickness in millfeed con- 
tinues, and there are scarcely any signs 
of improvement. Some feed is being 
sold, but the undertone is weak, with 
prices tending to decline, and quota- 
tions lower than the previous week. Pos- 
sibly the bottom has been reached, but 
there is no certainty of it. The range in 
prices is high, and the higher quotation 
given is on mixed cars. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted Feb. 13 at $32@ 
35.75 ton, mixed feed $34@37.25, and 
middlings $36@38.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was very dull 
all week. Offerings were liberal, but 
takers were very scarce. Quotations, 
Feb. 14: standard middlings $31@32 ton, 
four middlings $37.50@38.50, spring 
wheat bran $30.50@31.50, red dog $43.50 

i4.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $44.20, 41 per cent protein $42.20, 
36 per cent protein $40.20; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $43.40@44.40, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40. 

I ~pranapouts.—The feed market is un- 
dermined, and all kinds of stuff is on the 
market at any price that can be ob- 
tained. Indianapolis millers have dropped 
out of the market. 

I. vansvirte.—The millfeed market last 
week was slow, with prices showing a 
decline. Quotations, Feb. 14, based 
Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, carload lots: 
bran $32@82.50; mixed feed, $32.50@ 
34.50; shorts, $36. 

THE EAST 

urrato.—The feed market shared in 
the depression incident to the decline in 
coarse grains. Added to that fact was 
the pressure from the West and even as 
far south as Kansas. The large export 
orders of Canadian flour have also re- 
sulted in a surplus from that quarter. 
Irregular prices were noted. Mills in 
some cases were holding bran at $31 and 
resellers offering at $29. Middlings are 
fairly steady at $33.50, flour middlings 
at $39, red dog at $43, and mixed feeds 
at $41.50. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are in quiet de- 
mand, with pressure to sell near-by lots 


“and lower prices also for mill shipment. 


Other feeds lower, with slow demand. 
Quotations, on Feb. 14: spring bran, all- 
rail shipment, $33.50@34; hard winter 
bran, $34; soft winter bran, $34.50; 
standard middlings $35.50@36; flour mid- 
dlings, $41.50@42; mixed feed, $37@43; 
red dog, $47.50; gluten feed, $42.95; 
gluten meal, $51.70; hominy feed, $49.50; 
stock feed, $50; oat hulls, reground, $17; 
cottonseed meal, $42.50@47.50,—all in 
100’s, ; 

PuitapeLpH1A.—There is not much do- 
ing in millfeed, and the market is easier. 
Supplies are small but ample. Closing 
quotations, Feb. 14, car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran $36.50@37, soft 
winter bran $36.50@37, hard winter bran 
$36.50@37, standard middlings $388@39, 
flour middlings $45@46, and red dog $49 
@50. 

Bartimore. — Millfeed is nominally 
steady at the late decline, but with de- 
mand negligible throughout. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, on Feb, 14: 
spring bran, $33@34; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard gn a $384@35; 
flour middlings, $42@48; red dog, $45@ 
18; city mills’ middlings, $41.50. 

NorrotK.—The sharp declines appear 
to have restricted the millfeed trade 
very little, as dealers appear to be 
fairly well supplied at higher levels and 
not inclined to increase their holdings. 
The decline in the feed market has had 
its effect on the price of flour, and while 
millfeed prices are extremely attractive 
in comparison with other feeds, very lit- 
tle activity is being reported in this sec- 
tion. Quotations, Feb. 14: red dog, 
$49.50@50; fancy winter flour middlings, 
$45@47; standard middlings, $33.50@ 
35.50; standard bran, $34@35. 

THE SOUTH 


Mempnis.—Millfeed continues to drag, 
and stocks are larger than for a long 
time. Consumers have bought disap- 
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pointingly, while receipts were larger 
than usual, resulting in an oversupply 
and slashing of prices in order to stop 
demurrage. Wheat bran was offered at 
$28.50@29 on Feb. 13, and gray shorts 
at $35.50@36, without seeming to interest 
buyers. Relative cheapness of cottonseed 
meal and hulls is one reason ascribed for 
limited demand. Loose hulls at $7.50 
ton and 41 per cent meal at $36@36.50 
are in only limited demand. 


Nasnvitte.—There has been a some- 
what easier tone in the millfeed situa- 
tion. Demand from the South is not 
brisk, and supplies seem to be more lib- 
eral. Quotations, Feb. 14: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $34@36; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $837@39. 


New Orreans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Feb. 12: corn flour, $8 cwt; No. 2 white 
oats, 6854c bu; No. 3 white oats, 67%4c; 
No. 2 yellow corn, $1.44; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.42; No. 1 timothy hay, $25 ton; 
No. 2 timothy hay, $23.50; No. 1 alfalfa 
hay, $30; No. 2 alfalfa hay, $28. 


Attanta.—The millfeed market is dull, 
in spite of the fact that the retail trade 
is using up local stocks. Jobbers and 
dealers are only buying for present re- 
quirements, and prices are lower. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—Millfeed continued in good 
demand last week, with supplies light. 
Washington mill-run was held at $42 ton. 
Considerable Kansas bran has been of- 
fered on this market, and sales made at 
$34.50 ton. Canadian mills have been in- 
vestigating the possibility of selling feed 
here but, in view of the duty, have con- 
cluded that their prices are too high. 


Los Ancetes.—The millfeed market is 
very dull, with a downward tendency 
throughout. Kansas bran last week led 
the list with a drop of $3 from the pre- 
vious week to $37, while Idaho-Utah mill- 
run was at $41. Alfalfa meals have 
shown a little strength, and No. 1 me- 
dium ground was quoted at $31, and 
molasses-alfalfa mixed at $30. Rolled 
barley declined $1 ton to $56. There are 
few cars in sight, and demand seems 
about equal to supply, except for Kansas 
bran, which seems to be very plentiful. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market has 
weakened largely because of low offerings 
of Kansas feed in this territory. The 
mills here have no large surplus on hand, 
and demand from the country districts 
is good, but they have to meet the east- 
ern competition. Mill-run was listed in 
straight cars at the close of last week 
at $41 ton, and middlings at $53. 


San Francisco.—The California mill- 
feed market showed a decided downward 
tendency during the week, and was fur- 
ther demoralized by heavy receipts of 
Kansas red bran, which was sold at $36 
@37 ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 
Northern bran and mill-run were quoted 
at $40@41, and low grade flour at $57 
@58, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points. Local prices on millfeeds were 
slightly higher than these, the quotations 
at the end of the week showing local 
bran at $45 ton, standard bran $50, shorts 
$53, and middlings $58, f.o.b., California 
milling points. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millers report considerable 
congestion of bran and shorts in ware- 
houses and on track. Too high prices 
have killed the demand. Usually at this 
time of year there is a shortage, but sub- 
stitutes are now cheaper and farmers are 
using them. The big Russian order for 
flour reported elsewhere in this issue 
precipitated a break of $2 ton in feed 
on Feb. 12,-and mills on Feb. 14 were 
quoting government standard bran at $34 
ton, shorts at $36 and middlings at $42, 
jute, car lots or mixed cars, delivered, 
basis Montreal freights, cash terms. For 
shipment to the United States, bran with 
mill-run screenings was quoted at $23.40 
ton and shorts at $25.20, f.o.b., cars, 
Fort William basis. 


Monrreat.—Business in millfeed dur- 
ing the past week was small, consisting 
mostly of small orders to meet immediate 
needs. Prices did not fluctuate at all, 
and closed on Feb. 14 as follows: bran 
$36.25 ton, shorts $38.25, middlings $44.25, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for 
cash. 


Winnirec.—Sales of bran and shorts 
in Manitoba show a decided decrease. 
In Saskatchewan, however, demand is 
very keen, and local mills report heavy 
shipments of millfeed to that province. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
14: Fort William basis, bran $29.50 and 
shorts $31.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba points, bran $80 and shorts 
$382; Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$31 and shorts $33; British Columbia 
points, bran $33@35 and shorts $35@37; 
Pacific Coast points, bran $36 and shorts 
$38. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 16, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 


1924 1925 





TS RET TT TTT CT $24.00 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 24.50 24.00@24.50 
BEIBGURSS 2. ccccccccses 24.00 24.50@25.00 
Rye feed ..cccoscsccccs B88. 24.50@ 25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28. 29.50 @31.00 
BOG GOS ccc tcceccvere 85.00 35.00@36.00 
Mixed feed ........... 24.00 25.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 45.00@46.60 
BPOAR® coccccccccvccess 33.50 33.00@33.50 
BEIGGlingS® 2 nccccsesses 33.50 34.00@34.50 
Med Gog? .cccsccescess 40.00 44.00@45.00 
Duluth— 
BD cc reveccevecceces 25.00 24.00@24.50 
Middlings .........-++:+ 27.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@31.00 
Country mixed feed.... 26.00 25.00@26.00 
MOG GOS .cccccccsccess 34.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
PUPS WEAR cccccicsscccas cases 29.00 @30.00 
BMG cccerevcccenecees veers 27.50 @ 28.50 


30.00 @31.50 
37.00 @38.00 


Standard middlings ... ..... 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 


MOG GOW ccccccesecccecs 39.50 @ 40.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 37.00@38.00 
Ee BOGE cc ecseeesceses Ease 44.00 @ 45.00 
St. Louis— 
ME aetbiediiancvenes 26.00 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 29.50@30.50 
Gray shorts ........... 30.00 30.00@32.00 
COE BOGS ccccancsvasces 15.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed .......... 31.00 42.00@43.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 25.00 22.50@23.50 
BE bh Oh oo 6'6 60.9 0:68 25.00 22.00@23.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.50 26.00@27.00 
Gray shorts ........... 29.00 27.00@28.00 
rere 27.00 36.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 34.00 32.00@33.00 
Pure bran ............ 34.00 32.00@33.00 
BPFING OFPAR 2... ccccees 33.50 31.50@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 32.00 33.00@33.50 
TOG GON scccccevccsens 39.00 44.00@45.50 
Flour middlings ....... 36.50 40.00@42.00 
errr err 29.50 32.00@33.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 27.00 25.00@26.00 
Eh aP E0680 02-6-08 00:08 27.00 26.00@26.50 
BEIGGUERS ccc ciscccecs 26.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ....... 29.00 31.50@33.00 
ROG GO cccccceves ... 83.00 38.00@39.00 
RO TO0G wccccccvcesiten 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 46.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 39.00@43.50 
Hominy feed .......... 33.50 39.00@40.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 10.50@11.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 35.00 31.00@32.00 
Fiominy BO0G? ...cceccccs 37.00 46.00@47.00 
Gluten feedtt ........... 36.40 .....@35.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 





MimMeapPolle ....ccccceses $9.10 
EE 4 6064.6 0:0 0000 46800% 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ...... on% S40 7.50 
Kansas City ... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .... : 5.70 6.50 
BRUTE ccc cccvecccccvccee vee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Jan. 31, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ....... 2,248 2,313 1,968 
TOR. GID wcccccvccees 2,495 2,256 2,247 
GO: ZEAT co cccccceses 2,653 2,247 2,247 
SOM. BEBE cr ccccsvece 2,570 2,565 2,247 
SOR. BESEE. cco cievaces 2,862 2,569 2,336 
July 1-Jan, 31 ....... 83,750 81,047 84,344 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 31, 

bbls— 
BED oc viccccenesnes 9,500 11,100 9,200 
PASS ro rey 25 120 311 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 31, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .648,000 558,000 593,000 
EEXportse ....ccccceves 151,974 61,198 120,905 
RIRMOTON ceccccesesves 3,317 17,775 13,490 
Ground by mills...... 385,000 372,816 379,348 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 31, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 80,290 70,759 50,238 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.104,753 135,402 104,171 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,165 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 7, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) 
c— Output——, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ... 5,156 5,845 154 35 
St. Pawel ...6.. 200 338 eve ‘ae 
Duluth-Superior 517 499 vr 20% 
Outside ....... 5,737 5,216 158 73 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


FLOUR MILL ARCHITECTURE 


A young Chinese student who gradu- 
ated last year from the flour mill engi- 
neering class of the Pennsylvania State 
College presented in his thesis a flour 
mill designed on Grecian lines. Silos 
incorporated in the building appear as 
graceful columns in the front elevation, 
and the whole building becomes a com- 
plete and self-contained unit, from which 
bridges and tunnels from the intake to 
the mill have been eliminated. It is cer- 
tainly a unique design, and it is reported 
to have the additional merit of costing 
about one fourth less than the mill built 
on orthodox lines. 

Ornate offices are already a feature of 
large flour mill concerns, and there is a 
refreshing suggestion in the design that 
applies the same principle to the mill 
itself. And why not? Whatever a mill 
may be like inside its four walls, from 
the outside it is anything but a thing 
of beauty and joy; in fact, it is posi- 
tively ugly architecturally. But then, 
British people pride themselves on being 
a nation of “practical” people. Some 
evidence of it can be found in the back- 
to-back houses in the industrial regions. 
In late years these architectural atroci- 
ties have offended the human conscience, 
and where possible in the case of new 
buildings, dwelling houses or factories, 
more attention has been given to comfort 
and appearance than formerly. There 
are a few examples of flour mill archi- 
tecture which depart from the undeco- 
rated principle, but we may yet live to 
see an improvement on these examples.— 
Milling (Liverpool). 


PRICE AND PROTEIN 


Buying wheat on its protein content 
is a common practice, and is a simple 
matter of business policy. Occasional 
incidents show that the practice is not 
always satisfactory. One case is report- 
ed where four different tests not only 
varied from each other, but were all be- 
low the test on which the wheat was sold. 
One of them was 0.65 per cent below. 
In a case where a large shipment was 
made, the difference in tests showed a 
difference of $8,000 in the value of the 
wheat. Tests by different chemists rare- 
ly show identical results, even when the 
ability and conscientiousness of the 
chemists are beyond question. That is 
one difficulty in the way of basing prices 
on protein content. Another difficulty 
is that wheat of the same variety grown 
even in adjoining neighborhoods often 
varies materially in protein content.— 
American Miller. 


THE SALESMAN DEFINED 


Some salesmen put the proposition to 
their customers on the ground of charity, 
others beg assistance to make up their 
quota, while some talk about tough luck 
at home. The fellow who operates with 
a tin cup and “Pity the Blind” sign is 
no salesman. The salesmen who get the 
business are simply honest, sincere, in- 
telligent, modest men, who know when to 
get out of a customer’s office as well as 
when to go in, who know what they can 
do, and convince their customers that 
they can do it—The Town Crier. 


A PART OF THE BUSINESS 


A great many members do not realize 
the value of their trade paper, and are 
prone to glance through it hurriedly and 
then discard it to the waste paper bas- 
ket. This is a most deplorable condition, 
for a trade paper edited correctly is a 
textbook and has for its motive the edu- 
cation of those interested in it. It is 
also of little use to publish intelligent 
and instructive articles unless the reader 
makes the application. No trade paper 
can be a success unless the members have 
a part in it.—The Rocky Mountain Baker. 
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GRAIN CROPS SHORT 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Decrease of 22 Per Cent in Wheat Production 
Estimated—Uruguay’s Flaxseed Crop 
Alone Shows Increase 








General reductions in grain crops in 
southern South America, with the excep- 
tion of Uruguayan flaxseed, are reported 
in cables received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

The aggregate wheat production for 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay for 1924- 
25 is estimated at 224,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 288,000,000 last year, a de- 
crease of 22 per cent. 

The new wheat crop in Chile amounts 
to 21,421,000 bus, as against 27,521,000 
produced in 1923-24. This is the smallest 
crop which Chile has harvested since 
1919-20. The average production during 
the five years 1918-19 to 1922-23 was 
about 23,000,000 bus. Home consump- 
tion and seed requirements are estimated 
at approximately 21,000,000 bus. The 
current crop will not leave any surplus 
available for export. 

Wheat production in Uruguay for 
1924-25 amounts to 11,354,000 bus, com- 
pared with 13,345,000 harvested in 1923- 
24, while an unofficial report indicates 
that the quality is considerably lower 
than in 1923-24, 

The flaxseed crop of Uruguay is esti- 
mated at 1,535,000 bus in 1924-25, com- 
pared with 1,178,000 the preceding year, 
an increase of 30 per cent. 

Oats production for the three coun- 
tries is forecast at 58,000,000 bus, against 
87,000,000 harvested in 1923-24, a de- 
crease of 33 per cent. The crop in Chile 
is estimated at 3,789,000 bus, against 3,- 
246,000 produced last year, and in Uru- 
guay at 3,169,000 bus in 1924-25, against 
2,156,000 in 1923-24. 

The barley crop of Chile is only about 
half as large as last year’s production, 
being placed at 4,409,000 bus, compared 
with 8,798,000 in 1923-24. 

No forecasts are yet available for the 
corn crop in Chile and Uruguay. Re- 
ports for the latter country indicate a 
production only large enough for home 
consumption, whereas in most years small 
quantities are exported. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

With the price of wheat jumping up 
and down as it has lately, flour buyers 
are keeping out of the market, pre- 
ferring to wait for it to show some sign 
of stabilizing. There was a little buying 
on the decline by those whose needs had 
to be covered, but they took small lots. 
There has been no export interest re- 
cently. Shipping directions are drag- 
ging, holders of contracts ordering when 
pressed, and then calling for immediate 
delivery. They let the mill hold the bag 
until forced to order. 

Orders for durum flour came to hand 
spasmodically, and new business was 
light. The slowing up in buying is due 
to the rapid fluctuations of the wheat 
market. No. 2 semolina in cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., mill, Feb. 14, was quoted at 5% 
@6e lb, and durum patent at 4c less. 

Nominal prices, Feb, 14, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
Ib cottons: 

1925 1924 
Familw patent ....... $9.35@9.60 $6.20@6.45 
Bakers patent ....... 9.10@9.35 6.00@6.20 
First clear, jute ...... 7.80@7.95 6.00@65.25 
Second clear, jute .... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 

A few inquiries for rye flour came in 
last week from outside buyers, but when 
bids were made they were too low for 
acceptance, and no business resulted. 
Local users took their usual supply. 
Quotations, in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b.,, mill, 
Feb. 14: pure white, $7.75@8; No. 2 
straight, $7.50@7.75; No. 3 dark, $6.50@ 
6.75; No. 5 blend, $7.60@7.80; No. 8 rye, 
$7.85@8.05. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

POR. SedS po ccccsccscccvcsss 16,880 46 
Previous week .......+e.. 13,090 35 
WORE GD inn 000 000s cesesee 16,395 44 
Two years AGO .......e2208 16,525 45 


Mills are not showing much interest 
in the cash market, continuing to pick 
occasional choice to fancy cars at good 
premiums. Buying on an increased scale 
is not expected until flour demand picks 
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up. Elevators are therefore the general 
cash buyers at their own price basis. Off 
grades continue slow, but aside from this 
offerings are taken care of. Few houses, 
however, have much storage space avail- 
able. As the week closed, receipts fell 
away, but a fair shipping volume was 
still on, mostly in the durum. Bids on 
high protein spring improved. Outside 
range on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dark northern 
advanced 5c, also top spread on No. 1. 
No. 2 amber was increased 2c, and Nos. 
1 and 2 mixed 3c. Closing prices, Feb. 
14: No. 1 dark, $1.77%@2.17%; No. 2 
dark, $1.75%4@2.13%; No. 3 dark, $1.73% 
@2.09%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.75% 
@2.02%. Elevator stocks increased 511,- 
000 bus. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


c-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
7... 188% @207% 187% @207% 186% 184% 
9... 191% @210% 190% @210% 189% 187% 
10... 184% @203% 183% @203% 182% 180% 
11... 180 @199 179 @199 178 176 
| errr Dircece esese Desens nenes 26ee0 
13... 182% @201% 181% @201% 180% 178% 


14... 186% @207% 185% @207% 184% 182% 
*Holiday. 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 14, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 460 36 136 9 58 10 
Durum .... 270 180 634 150 75 26 
Winter .... 3 1 ee 3 o* 
Bonded ... 16 ‘ 

Totals .. 749 217 670 159 136 36 
COFM .ccoce 3 446 22 ee oe ee 
Oats .ccsee 58 110 19 oe 2 24 

Bonded... se ee 2 oe e° _ 
ree 240 141 424 os 1 

Bonded... 1 ee eo oe ee 
Barley .... 24 1 31 . 2 

Bonded... 8 1 or és es os 
Flaxseed .. $2 27 14 113 148 4 

Bonded... 113 


The meager run of barley to this mar- 
ket limits trade. Out movement is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Outside easiness 
led to locals narrowing down spreads 3c, 
with the range standing 80@92c at the 
close, Feb. 14. 

A slackening in the movement of oats 
this way is quite noticeable by the lighter 
volume of receipts at elevators handling 
this grain. There are about 12,500,000 
bus held in store here now, with elevator 
space gradually filling up. No. 3 white 
spot closed Feb. 14 at 45% @46\c, 

Rye showed strength at the start on 
buying, induced by the foreign situation 
and reported export workings at the 
seaboard. May improved 3c, going to 
$1.63% for high, only to meet a drastic 
decline under urgent liquidation. By 
closing time, Feb. 11, it had broken to 
$1.49, its low point, showing a loss of 
14%c in about two days. Following the 
holiday, Feb. 12, strength in the foreign 
situation brought out support, the re- 
newed courage on the part of buyers re- 
sulting in a sharp 4%c price advance 
from the bottom level. The closing ses- 
sion a further 5%@i7c improvement was 
registered, which left the market but lit- 
tle under the figure of Feb. 7. The for- 
eign situation indicated firming, and 
helped in the final advance. 

NOTES 

The recent advance of Ic in the price 
of the bread loaf has been followed by 
one of 5c dozen in rolls, doughnuts, etc. 

A number of Duluth commission men 
are attending the meeting of the Minne- 
sota Farm Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Minneapolis. 

Feb. 12, 85 members of the Business 
Women’s Club of Duluth were the guests 
of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. at luncheon 
at the Duluth plant. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., is on a three weeks’ 
trip, during which he will visit New Or- 
leans and eastern cities. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., is at Des Moines, attending 
the celebration of the fifty-ninth wedding 
anniversary of his parents. 

The mills are rather slow in buying 
spring wheat, looking mostly for high 
protein stuff. Choice durum is readily 
picked up at liberal premiums. 

About 500,000 bus corn are coming this 
way, brought by a Minneapolis company. 
It is low grade, and will be dried. The 
Great Northern elevator is handling it. 

The sale of the Bjorlin Bakery build- 
ing at the West End to the City Cream- 
ery Co. will be completed in a few days. 


Mr. Bjorlin will erect another buildin 
at once, and will specialize in toast oa 
hardtack. 

Rumors are current that the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, which has 
practically completed absorption of the 
Omaha line, will erect a large grain ele- 
vator at Superior. The Omaha for many 
years owned the Itasca elevator, but sold 
it a couple of years ago. The railroad 
owns a number of locations that could 
be used. 

The Hibbing, Minn., plant of the Zins- 
master Bread Co. is being enlarged to 
handle the increasing trade of the iron 
range. The company maintains an auto 
delivery service covering many towns. 
At present the doughnuts distributed are 
turned out at Duluth, but following the 
improvements will probably be made at 
Hibbing. The plant bakes all its bread. 


Duluth-Superior elevators now contain 
more than 30,000,000 bus grain, with boats 
carrying 2,392,000 bus addition], the 
largest accumulation ever held here. El- 
evators are working to load out and ship 
by rail a volume that will allow the han- 
dling of the present run of country re- 
ceipts so as not to plug up available 
limited storage space. F. G. Cartson. 


JOHN NOVAK FORESEES 
BETTER TRADE ABROAD 


Wicuira, Kansas.—John Novak, as- 
sistant sales manager and export sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., who 
has just returned from a six weeks’ trip 
to Europe, says: “Conditions are slowly 
improving in central Europe, and a quite 
satisfactory business can be expected 
from these markets. Of course competi- 
tion is keen. Even our friends, the Eng- 
lish millers, are circularizing the flour 
trade on the Continent that has grown to 
like Kansas flours, offering to sell flour 
made from Kansas hard winter wheat 
and stressing the fact that they (the 
English mills) can furnish it cheaper 
than mills located in Kansas. Naturally, 
not all the importers on the Continent 
know the class of wheat that is offered 
for export in this country nor do they 
know of the percentage of Kansas wheat 
used by English mills in their Kansas 
flour. 

“Business in Germany undoubtedly has 
made a marked improvement since the 
stabilization of the mark. Stocks of flour 
are being worked down, and buying 
should start again soon. Resale flour 
could be had during December at about 
$1 per 100 kilos less than the same flour 
could be offered for future shipment by 
the mill. The question of import duty 
on foreign flour is yet unsettled, and as 
a matter of fact the opinion as to the 
possibility of such a measure being 
passed by the Reichstag is much divided. 
Such a duty will probably be passed in 
time, but while the cost of living is so 
high in Germany, and especially the price 
of bread, such a measure will meet very 
stiff opposition. Germany needs cheaper 
bread, especially since it is one of the 
fundamental necessities of life. 

“The flour import business of Belgium 
and Holland is to a greater or less de- 
we dependent on the central European 

emand, as most of the flour imported 

to these countries moves through to cen- 
tral Europe. The milling capacity of 
Holland and Belgium exceeds consider- 
ably the consumption of their own peo- 
ple. 

“It is quite unlikely that any volume 
of business in flour will be done by for- 
eign countries in France. The duty on 
imported flour is quite flexible, and can 
be changed on almost a moment’s notice. 
The French mills have the situation well 
in hand, so that they are assured of 
ample protection by the government, 
enabling them to purchase a foreign 
wheat when necessary and hold their flour 
trade against competition of foreign 
flours. There is an opportunity, howev- 
er, to do some business with French im- 
porters in flour to go to the African 
possessions. 

“In Great Britain naturally the Cana- 
dian and Australian flours are es 
preference. Our only chance of doing 
much business is when we can under- 
quote these mills. Also the home millers 
seem to be in position to make almost 
any sort of price cut to enable them to 
keep a firm hold on the business.” 
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William M. Jardine Named 
Secretary of Agriculture 











Wasuinoton, D. C.—William M. Jar 
dine, president Kansas Agricultural Col- 


lege, has been appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture to succeed the present secre 
tary, Howard M. Gore, on March 4. 
The outstanding fact in Mr. Jardine’: 
career is that he has consistently op- 
posed all forms of government price fix 
ing. When the McNary-Haugen bill wa 
under consideration in Congress las‘ 
year, Mr. Jardine issued a public state 
ment denouncing the measure and tell 
ing why, in his opinion, its passage would 
be the worst thing that could happen t 
the farmer as well as to the government. 
As a member of the President’s agri- 
cultural commission, most of the respon- 
sibility of explaining to congressiona| 
committees the meaning of the commis- 
sion’s recommendation has fallen on his 
shoulders. He told a Senate committee 
a few days ago that one of the best 
ways of helping the wheat farmer was 
to cut down wheat acreage 20 per cent. 
The new Secretary of Agriculture was 
born in Oneida County, Idaho, in 1879. 
Cuartizes C, Harr. 





ATLANTA 

The flour market continues unsettled, 
owing to the rapid fluctuations in the 
price of wheat. Reselling, at prices low- 
er than those quoted by mills, continues, 
but the majority of buying is for imme- 
diate requirements, as and when bargains 
may be obtained. Prices on Feb. 14: 
standard patents, $9.50@10; bakers pat- 
ents, $9@9.50. 

Hominy prices are lower. Trade in 
cottonseed meal is restricted to local ter- 
ritory, prices being lower and sales small. 
The dairy trade is good, but little de- 
mand is received from the fertilizer 
trade, bad weather restricting farm work. 

Hay prices are about $2 below normal. 
Much of the hay now here is off grade, 
and is having a disturbing effect on the 
market. This should be cleared by the 
end of February. J. Hore Ticner. 





NETHERLANDS WHEAT STOCKS 

According to a cable from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Scovell at Brussels, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp wheat stocks at 
the end of January were moderate, ar- 
rivals were light but tending to increase, 
and the demand small on account of high 
prices. Dealers and millers in this terri- 
tory and the hinterland hold certain 
stocks and are buying cautiously, with 
minimum speculation. Importers expect 
a fair demand, but no important stock 
accumulation or price decline. 
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United States—Coarse Grain Exports in 1924 ° 


Exports of barley, corn, oats and rye from the United States in the calendar year 1924, 
»s compiled from the monthly reports of the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
BARLEY— 























To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. *Totals 
Zelgium ..-++-++- es we 14 ga% soe eee eee oes 70 127 239 48 742 
Denmark ...---. 119 - Rae ébe ee as ase es 37 cee 156 
Germany .-.-++-+ 10 5 bas ose she one 41 366 1,120 1,092 837 4,591 
Netherlands 4 5 ne eke aes awe can 198 717 390 131 2,050 
Morwed <svsess* eer 19 ps ee 49 25 40 54 ~~ 67 498 
United Kingdom. 277 596 804 587 436 6512 1,042 1,302 1,249 2,588 867 600 11,193 
Canada ..ceeeess ome oes rie eee hae one oes re 42 660... eae 702 
MexicO ..++++ee- 6 3 3 46 11 1 9 4 5 39 26 38 191 
Others ..--ee.eeee . ees 1 eee 3 eee eee 24 5 23 56 

Totals ...... 299 613 969 706 448 6513 1,054 1,396 1,955 5,315 2,710 1,744 20,179 

coRN— 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Belgium ...--.+- - 186 189 189 ae 3 sew PS his ae a. ae 564 
WraNCO ccccceses me 148 147 43 cee oe cae oe rr aes eee ove 338 
( NANY ...ceee 127 204 213 111 1 17 eee eee _ ‘ 26 eee 699 
Netherlands 707 284 760 197 192 ees 25 52 sae 2,217 
eR ee cae a4:6 bes 43 69 al dee “4 ssia* beta es cae | wax 152 
Denmark ....... 240 275 252 oes ea 9 ote eee owe 0% TT rr 776 
United Kingdom. 409 1,080 1,129 483 681 182 2 — “ 1 1 cium 3,968 
MexiCO .ccsesece 48 20 46 13 9 143 228 172 41 14 42 13 789 

NAGA ...ccceees 847 941 838 670 492 284 102 214 511 320 575 206 6,000 
SOE cccsvecceee 244 228 229 176 22 216 157 235 124 210 115 199 2,455 
Jamaica ....-+64- 19 15 11 11 3 17 10 13 12 5 2 5 12 
OtherB ..ccccces 107 10 11 17 11 9 7 15 7 40 8 13 255 
Totalse.....-2,788 3,391 3,868 1,979 1,711 877 506 649 695 615 821 436 18,336 
OATS— 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Belgium .....+.-- eee +e Ses cee eee eee oO. : 40 330 118 90 578 
Germany ....««-. eee os ee ee see eee 00% <2 20 170 eee ese 190 
Netherlands .... «-. eee een ake eee eee o-# 19 135 788 5 10 957 
United Kingdom. ... aes ade 29 cea sa% ees 202 252 23 506 

BMOED .cesecees See 4 3 2 + 1 146 431 133 168 888 
CODED. 5 0ksnnees 5 3 16 2 4 16 8 4 11 q 1 13 90 
WOE. cdnctdaases 27 6 8 3 4 4 3 20 67 114 157 124 537 
her W, Indies 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 6 12 5 45 
OCChOM wcccccess 6 8 4 5 5 7 5 6 8 7 46 85 192 
Totale .....-> 41 24 33 14 15 58 19 51 431 2,052 727 618 3,983 
RYE— 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Selg@iuM ...ccces oes ae 22 104 _ 49 ive 130 86220 68 cane o%e 593 
Denmark ....... ees 103 9 17 1 9 36 17 265 80 52 oan 589 

nland ...ee.es 8 ) er 59 40 | ere 17 34 — re 274 
FORO ccccesccs see 34 96 86 17 ese 13 312 33 si 30 621 
Germany ....+.+-+ 45 115 176 182 760 181 412 1,081 1,020 317... 4,289 
Netherlands .... ... eve ous 41 5 64 60 130 1,059 1,079 65 181 2,684 
NOPWAY «.ccocces 146 ise eee 543 182 eee ese ees “oe 60 426 525 1,882 
Sweden ......++. 1 20 107 53 41 8 17 17 89 84 134 91 662 

nited Kingdom. ... 3 12 32 8 vt oes 26 17 eas 43 eee 141 

ee rey $08 oes ° 938 1,364 2,714 1,012 690 8,485 8,427 30 23,660 
a. errr ene eee ose 18 15 BS ves 17 1 2 210 6 271 

Totals ...... 200 137 299 2,077 1,924 3,708 1,306 1,46911,56310,853 1,297 833 35,666 


*The monthly official figures for barley exports total only 17,722,000 bus, whereas the 
yreliminary figure for the year is 2,457,000 bus in excess of this amount. The totals here 
given are the figures from the annual report. 





United States—Feed Exports in 1924 


Exports of feedingstuffs from the United States in the calendar year 1924, as compiled 
from the monthly reports of the Department of Commerce: 


BRAN AND MIDDLINGS, TONS 





























To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Pintamd secccces $86 eee eee eae e0e eee cee eee eee eos 200 eee 200 
Germany ....... ees 310 310 
Netherlands on os ee ome er Cee ‘oe ose ‘on cee 199 ons 199 
United Kingdom. 9 eee rT YT) Tr eee ees eee eve eee eee 50 59 
MORICO .cccecces 39 26 173 272 60 27 2 4 27 8 82 89 829 
Other Cent, Am.. 3 1 4 6 ee 4 1 1 3 1 es ee 24 
CURR. 0606600000 6 40 220 16 32 43 10 9 156 39 44 119 734 
Other W. Indies. 2 4 3 1 ae 2 22 7 1 3 5 18 68 
Japan ..cccceees 180 oe ee ee oe ee es es ee ee ee 180 
GERD cecvcceess 5 1 2 5 1 4 12 3 5 3 41 

Totals ...... 59 251 405 296 84 81 56 25 199 54 635 589 2,644 

SCREENINGS, TONS 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Bete cc cccecs 56 336 166 -< oe ee es man ‘% o¢ 347 905 
|. See a“? rT o* ee ee ee ee oe oe oe os 146 146 
Germany .....0-- 57 15 ee ne + ee ee oe 20 oe 10 oe 102 
Netherlands ..... 241 se ee és ae oe ae «e ne 539 10 os 790 
United Kingdom. 305 oa es oe in os 23 53 84 45 168 472 1,239 
CARRERE: scscccces oe as _ .s ‘ 37 ‘* ee o” oe * 37 
CORR cccscesvces ee 62 38 110 27 ee oe 70 50 347 
SOME. 0.02050 0008 1,021 340 915 865 60 189 ee eo se ee oe 3,390 
CHRD scvccoveeed = oT ee s* os 20 o os oe os ‘“ es 20 
OURGTD cocccceses 34 2 oe 1 5% oe os ee ° 1 160 1 199 

THOM occiccs 1,714 745 1,119 976 87 209 149 53 104 585 765 669 7,175 

OTHER MILLFEEDS, TONS 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Se 175 ee oe ee ee oe ° 25 7 oe 112 ee 387 
PiMIONS ...cccces P oe 45 149 55 ee 249 
Fear ° ‘a 7 ie - oe ee es 60 60 
GOPRGRY cccccces oe és os 44 <* oak ee <i 1,031 1,833 300 3,208 
Netherlands .... ee - ; - ea 27 o« oe -- 798 653 27 1,505 
BOWOGED secescess o* er es 27 oe oe oe oe 2° ee os ee 27 
United Kingdom. 40 oe 9° 77 18 5 2 52 71 #112 4178 228 783 
Canada ...c..00- 187 33 71 és 4 oe 21 830 25 4 23 19 1,217 
BEOUIES sc cvcccsce as 40 58 5 6 es o* oe 1 oe - 110 
Other Cent. Am.. 3 54 63 3 44 3 1 ee ‘6% 85 i oe 256 
GUD sccnndccaces 1,013 493 1,028 487 429 177 162 614 382 420 696 6507 6,308 
Other W. Indies. 40 35 16 8 32 65 16 9 24 40 33 9 327 
Newfoundland .. 117 123 30 49 45 44 27 31 54 92 24 ae 636 
JOPAR oc cccsccece ee oe 75 ee es oe «s e° ee ee ee 75 
OUCNOre .ccccvcess 1 ee on as 3 1 1 5 9 2 3 3 28 

Peta. ccccies 1,576 778 1,341 700 6581 322 230 1,566 685 2,734 3,510 1,153 15,176 

LINSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL, TONS (000’S OMITTED) 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Belgium ........ 3 { 3 5 4 3 7 6 8 5 6 14 68 
Germany ....... ° ee 1 ee 1 1 1 1 1 oe a* e2 1 7 
Netherlands .... 11 16 18 21 24 25 14 16 11 15 23 12 206 
United Kingdom. 1 1 3 2 5 6 4 6 3 1 4 4 40 
Others ...... cece ee 1 1 1 1 ee 1 o8 ee ee es os 5 

TOA .crcse 15 23 25 30 35 35 27 29 22 21 33 31 326 

COTTONSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL, TONS (000’S OMITTED) 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Denmark ....... 5 7 3 7 5 5 4 1 5 19 36 41 138 
ee 1 1 1 2 3 1 1 4 11 23 22 70 
Netherlands ..... ~— a se Pr oe ° én oe a 2 1 2 5 
BOE cvasecess ee oe 2 1 at oo ot as oe 10 2 2 17 
og. ree ee oe oe oe ee oh os 3 7 oe 10 
United Kingdom. ° a 1 2 1 1 1 2 12 19 22 61 
GE Sseecacwes 1 1 1 oe 1 oe 1 2 2 2 es 11 

MED wedece 7 8 8 11 9 9 5 4 13 59 90 89 312 
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end of an unpopular item all that can 
be heard are the sounds of the infuriated 
audience winding up their clockwork 
bombs.—London Opinion. 

. . 


SWITCHCRAFT 

The Bride (at the telephone): “Oh, 

John, do come home. I’ve mixed the 

plugs in some way. The radio is all cov- 

ered with frost and the electric ice-box 

is finging ‘Way Out West in Kansas.’” 
—Life. 








Special Notices 





In his latest book H. G. Wells says 
he is against the clothes we wear, the 
food we eat, our schools, our amuse- 
ments, our money, our methods of trad- 
ing, our compromises, our agreements, 
laws, political associations, the British 
empire and the American Constitution. 
Beyond that he refuses to go.—Punch. 

* * 
THE WORSE HALF 


Havelock Ellis says there are more 
men geniuses than women geniuses, but 
also more imbeciles and idiots among 
men than among women, and the con- 
sensus of the best opinion among the 
neighbor women is that Mr. Ellis is 50 
per cent right. —Columbus (Ohio) State 
Journal, 

* * 

“Well,” said the disgusted bellboy as 
he looked at the nickel tip, “he’s not 
bluffing—he’s a real millionaire, all right.” 
—Life. 


* * 


HIS POOREST LO 

A threatrical booking agent received a 
telegram to this effect: “Send me an act- 
or capable of playing a full blooded In- 
dian; salary, $30.” 

The booking agent was more or less 
concerned when an actor happened in and 
applied for work. The agent made the 
offer and the actor refused, stating his 
salary for such work was $60; then 
walked out, expecting the agent to call 
him back. This he did not do, but the 
actor turned and said: “I have reconsid- 
ered; I will accept the engagement at 
$30. However, I will only play the part 
as a half-breed.”—Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 

* 7 

It is suggested by scientists that wild 
life is dying out. Then it is evident they 
have never seen a chess champion stand 
up to shake himself.—Punch. 


. * 


EVOLUTION 


The primordial protoplasms were hold- 
ing a Rotary luncheon. The speaker of 
the occasion, a somewhat visionary en- 
thusiast, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen (for we are 
both, I trust), we must evolve. In future 
ages some of our descendants may pos- 
sibly develop into apes.” 

At this point a conservative old cell 
interrupted with: “Yeah, and like as not 
some of them monkeys will be too proud 
to claim kin with us.”—Life. 

* * 


Diner (contemplating piece of choco- 
late cake the waiter has set before him): 
“I say, waiter, I ordered Washington 
pie. Shouldn’t the icing be white?” 

Waiter: “Only on George Washington 
pie, sir. This is Booker T. Washington 
pie.”—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


* * 
MIGHT BE A RUSSIAN WITH $2 


“There goes a man who thinks in 
terms of millions.” 

“He doesn’t look to me like a great 
financier.” 

“He isn’t; he’s a germ expert.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

+ 

One thing you can say for the flivver: 
It rattles before it strikes—Arkansas 
Gazette. 

* * 

A suggestion is being made that for- 
eign missions should be conducted by 
means of radio. But we can hardly pic- 
ture the natives making a hearty meal 
from a boiled four-valve set.—Punch. 

* + 


ne at Russian concerts is now 
forbidden. We understand that at the 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN: WANTED 


Eastern Spring Wheat Mill 
Making Quality Flour 


Advantageously situated to make 
quick deliveries, requires the services 
of Active, Energetic 

SALESMEN 
to cover the Flour Trade in Eastern 
and Western Pennsylvania, 

We prefer Salesmen with previous 
selling experience in this territory, 
and a record of successful salesman- 
ship. 

Give complete details first letter. 

Address 2412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED 


By well-known southwestern mill 
producing very high grade popular 
flour, a capable field man, not only 
able to produce results himself, but 
to supervise sales and operations of 
others. Headquarters Memphis. 
Territory, Tennessee, Mississippi, Al- 


abama and Georgia. Stocks and 
Business established. Give experi- 
ence and references in first letter. 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address 2421, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “‘N. J.,"’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS MILL 
connection for Michigan territory on salary 
and commission. Address 2418, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
up to 1,000 bbls; over 15 years’ experience 
in mills; have ground hard and soft 
wheat; can come at once; state salary; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
2417, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real knowledge of the business 
and can get results far above the average; 
want head miller’s position in mill from 
200 to 500 bbis, or assistant in larger plant 
where there is chance for advancement; 
best of recommendations as to character 
and ability. R. J. Gray, Barnesville, Minn. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) MISCELLANEOUS 








A New Percentage Feeder 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO c < ‘ - 7 
has baked and demonstrated to best bak- FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
eries in Southwest wants position with mill pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
making quality flour; prefer Colorado and engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Utah; record will bear inspection. Address Mich. 

1014, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. 
— a WANTED—FOR LABORATORY USE, ONE 

FEED MILLING ENGINEER—LONG EX- small dough mixer, 1-lb loaf capacity, 
perience as flour mill and elevator man- and one Freas vacuum drying oven. Ph. 
ager now specialist in stock and poultry Orth Co., 202-204 Florida St., Milwaukee, 
feed manufacture; practical mechanic; Wis. 
looking for opening in western states or . : . = 
coast; now employed. Address 2406, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. WANTED—EQUIPMENT IN FIRST-CLASS 

os condition for flour and grain testing lab- 

EXCEPTIONAL RECORD OFFERED TO oratory; give full description and price q i 
milling company seeking young man of 15 desired. Address 2403, care Northwestern f Marvel Feeders—Nos. 1, 2 and 3 

years’ flour sales experience; the past few Miller, Minneapolis. Le eee The Marvel will feed in a continuous 

years I have been employed as sales man- stream any kind of flowing material. 
ager and branch manager for well-known Constructed on “stroke measure,” the 
milling companies. Address 2414, care The Improved Columbian First only continuously accurate method of 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Break Feed Governor measuring grain. 

Regulates the flow—secures uniform- A NEW BATCH MIXER 


a — 
> CTICAL > <ER, FORMERLY Fi neg 8 
Bent ce gy gh 4 shops for umigate ity in flour. In all modern mills. Over The Maclellan Batch Mixer employs 
25,000 in use. Ask mill builders—bet- a new principle of mixing by wings 


2 : strat n 
= = yg ee y”®™ ~ Re ularl With ter still, mail us your letterhead and and funnels which gives a chemically 
B ’ g y —we'll tell you about other features. perfect mix in two minutes. 
You can sack off from this mixer. It 


to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. Columbian Feed Governor Co. Soa cae cach OS Sem Ste enter. 8 


. I iller, snail i is, Mi 
Address 2416, care Northwestern Miller, University Ave.& 25thS.E. Minneapolis, Minn. terial and cleans itself after each 
mix. Operated by hand or power. 


Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER OR ASSISTANT MILLER IN | LIQUID | On a test this machine perfectly 
flour mill up to 160 bbls; best of refer- LIQUID mixed in two minutes, 1 bu of sand 
ences as to character and ability; might weighing 200 Ibs and 1 bu of bran 

4 ~ A weighing 18 Ibs. 
consider renting a feed mill in a goo Ww delighted 
location; at present employed, but desir- RNS ] & ERNS | chines anywhere By. Write or 
ous of change as climate does not agree e 
Asdrens 3898, care North- To Destroy Mill Insects A ° ’ SEES Say Coee. 
UDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 


with us here. 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY The Anglo-American Mill Co. 








— I For 30 Years 
the Standard 














western Miller, Minneapolis. h , 
HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT Fumigators Chemical Company 
desires position in mill from 160 bbis up; 511 Fifth Ave. NewYork, N.Y. en a cle 2456 Kennedy Ave., Owensboro, Ky. 


20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and install flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 reference. Address 2387, care WALLICK & SHORB 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 7 
— — - LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and UME MELLEL 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A NO. A-1 TAX COUNSELLORS 
experienced flour salesman with personal _ silat i x 
following for past eight years in Wiscon- Earle W. Wallick International Bldg. 
sin and Iowa? Married, age 35; highest C.P.A.(TI) 1319 F, Street, N. W., 
of references; will consider territory else- D. J. Shorb WASHINGTON, D. C. 
where if mill has established business to 
start; don’t let compensation prevent you 
frcm answering this ad. Address 2413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 
EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE FLOUR ny 

salesman, now representing southwestern WHEAT FLouR AND FEED LOTTO 
mill in Michigan, is desirous of making a 

change; well acquainted with bakery and ANALYSES 
ae pot te yng ome can be —- THE COLUMBUS LA ATORIES 
nished; wou e to hear from a goo¢ BOR 
southwestern mill requiring an A-1 repre- N ‘ ‘ 6 aha January 1, 1921 8,000 Barrels 
sentative for the state of Michigan. Ad- 31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

dress “Michigan,” care Northwestern January I, 1922 29,000 Barrels 


Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, — 
January 1, 1923 115,000 Barrels 


A SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT- HEAD " “ +e 
miller is desirous of connecting himself Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
with a good milling concern; have 30 - , R 3 seaiiil . 
years’ practical experience in milling of Flour en eee 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and re os a : lied SP , 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- orrespondence solicited. 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; Provipent Cuemicat Works 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbis; can furnish Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
dress 2380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 



























































January 1, 1924 210,000 Rarrels 
January 1, 1925 325,000 Barrels 


PEUTIC 
TUTTE EETUTUET EEE 





daily capacity was equipped with 
J The AGENE PROCESS 
~* i 
FOR SALE—100-BBL FALLS ROLLER PAPER AKRON BAGS Nothing more adequately demonstrates the value 


mill located Sheboygan Falls, Wis; ample 


water power. Address bids to either Fred For FLOUR, oO. MEAL & FEED of Agene to the Milling Industry. 


S. Morris, care Vollrath Co., or A, H. 
Hayssen, H n Mfg. Co., Sheboy- 
a oe ee THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. Seud a 20 pound sample of your untreated 

















PUEUUUUELAU TERETE 








FOR SALE—EXCELLENT MINNESOTA 
mill property; unexcelled transit privi- flour for a demonstration. 


leges; brands alive; good feed territory; * 
property modern; owner wishes to retire; The Agene Mills are the Busy Mills 
bargain for any one interested in mill 


property. Address 2400, care Northwestern 


~ ARKELL & SMITHS 
RECEIVER’S SALE OF FLOUR AND MEAL WALLAC E es TI E RNAN 

MILLS—By order of the Common Pleas 

Court of Pickaway County, Ohio, the un- CANAJOHARIE ° NLY. COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

dersigned receivers of the Dixie Mills Co. 

will offer for sale, at the court house in NEWARK j NEW JERSEY 

Circleville, Ohio, ‘on Monday, March 2, NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOYUILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 

1925, at 1 p.m., two large modern mills, DALLA* KANSASCITY SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HMARRISBURGH 

both located in Circleville, and known as . BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, WN. Y. 

the “Heffner” and “Crites” mills respec- Save Money with — WALLACK & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 

tively, together with certain brands, ° ° 

trademarks and good will connected with Richardson Automatic Scales 

them respectively. The “Heffner” mill For Grain. Fl d Feed 

wen senues Sy the Cisiosute Sitian Ss. pens ny DOT 

in 1918, and contains a full complement . : i 

of corn meal milling, and corn drying Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N.J. 

machinery, having a corn meal milling ca- 

pacity of 1,000 bbls, and a corn drying 

capacity of around 10,000 bus per day. 

Also a storage capacity of 150,000 bus. 

Appraised at $37,500. The “Crites’” mill 


= ~ s as a6 
was newly built by H. M. Crites & Co. in 
1919, is a brick and concrete structure, 
fully equipped with modern flour and meal s R PANY 
Pry machinery, having a capacity of 
250 bbis of flour, and 800 bbls of corn meal 
per day respectively; also equipped with a 
large corn drier having capacity for dry- s a INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 
ing around 12,000 bus per day; also 100,000 
bus storage capacity. Appraised at $75,- oe = 5 UW MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
000. Said mills are each located upon 
railroads, and have splendid shipping fa- CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOU NTANTS 
cilities. Illustrations of mills will be fur- 
nished upon request. These properties may oye ° 
not be sold for less than two thirds (%) Specialists mn MINNEAPOLIS PIONEER BLDG. 
of +" appraised value thereof and may 4 FLOUR AN YSIS ST. PAUL 
sold for cash or one half (%) cash, wit AL 
the balance due in one year and secured 11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
by mortgage upon the real estate. For Siebel Institute of Technol CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


further particulars inquire of Charles Ger- 
hardt, Circleville, Ohio, or Edwin C. 966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wright, Greenville, Ohio, receivers. 
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